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RETIREMENT. 



* ' ' studiis fiorens ignobilis oti. 

ViRG. Georg. Lib. 4. 

Hackketsd in business, wearied at that oar, 
Which thousands, once &st chained to, quit no. more, ' 
Bbt which, when life at ebb runs weak and low. 
All wish, or seem to wish, they could forego ; 
The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 
Pants foi* the refuge of some rural shade. 
Where, all his long anxieties forgot 
Amid the charms of a sequestered spot, 
Or recollected only to gild o*er. 
And add a smile to what was sweet before, 
He may possess the joys he thinks he sees. 
Lay his old age upon the lap of ease, 
Improve the remnant of his wasted span, 
i And| having lived a triBcr, die a mgin* 
Thus conscience pleads her cause within the breast, 
Thoagh long rebelled against, not yet suppressed. 
And calls a creature formed for God alone. 
For heaven's high purposes, and not his own ; 
CaUs him away from selfish ends and aims, 
From what debilitates and what inflames, 



4 RETIREMENT. 

From cities humming with a restless crowd. 

Sordid as active, ignorant as loud, 

Whose highest praise is that they livQ in vain. 

The dupes of pleasure, or tlie slaves of gain. 

Where works of man are clustered close around. 

And works of God are hardly to be found. 

To regions where, in spite of sin and woe. 

Traces of Eden are still seen below, 

Where mountain^ river, forest, field, and grove, 

Remind him of his Maker's power and love* 

^is well if^ looked for at so late a day, 

In the last scene of such a senseless play, 

True wisdom will attend his feeble call. 

And grace his action ere the curtain fall. 

Souls, that have long despised their heavenly birth, 

Their wishes all impregnated with earth. 

For threescore years employed with ceaseless care 

In catching smoke and feeding upon air. 

Conversant only with the ways of men, 

Rarely redeem the short remaining ten. 

Inveterate habitB choke the unfruitful heart, 

Tlieir fibres penetrate its tenderest part, ^ 

And draining its nutritious powers to feed I 

Their npxious growth, starve every better seed. 

Happy, if full of days — but happier far, 
If, ere we yet discern life's evening star, j 

I 



Retirement. s 

■ 

sick of the service of a world, that feeds 

Its patient drudges with dry chaff and weeds. 

We can escape from custom's idiot sway, 

To serve the Sovereign we were bom to obey. 

Then sweet to muse upon his skill displayed 

(Infinite skill) in all that he has made I 

To trace in nature's most minute design 

The signature and stamp of power divine, 

Contrivance intricate, expressed with ease, 

Where unassisted sight no beauty sees. 

The shapely limb and lubricated joint, 

Within the small dimensions of a pointy 

Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, 

His mighty work, who speaks and it is dotie. 

The invisible in things scarce seen revealed, 

To whom an atom is an ample field ; 

To wonder at a thousand insect forms 

These hatched^ and those resuscitated worms. 

New life ordained and brighter scenes to share. 

Once prone on earth, now buoyant upon air. 

Whose shape would make them, had they bulk and 

size, 

More hideous foes than fancy can devise ; 

With helmet heads and dragon scales adorncj. 

The mighty myri ds, now securely scorneiU 

Would mock the majesty of man's high birt! , 

Despise his bulwarks, and unpeople earth ; 

A 2 



6 RETIREMENT. 

Then with a glance of fancy to survey^ 

Far as the faculty can stretch away, 

Ten thousand rivers poured at his command 

From urns, that never fail, through every land ; 

These like a deluge with impetuous force, 

Those winding modestly a silent course ; 

The cloud surmounting alps, the fruitful vales ; 

Seas, on which every nation spreads her sails ; 

The sun, a world whence other worlds drink light, 

The crescent moon, the diadem of night ; 

Stars countless, each in his appointed place, 

Fast*anchored in the deep abyss of space-— 

At such a sight to catch the poet's flame,' 

And with a rapture like his own exclaim. 

These are thy glorious works, thou source of good, 

How dimly seen, how faintly understood ! 

Thine, and upheld by thy paternal care, 

This universal frame, thus wondrous fair ; 

Thy power divine, and bounty beyond thought. 

Adored and praised in all that thou hast wrought. ^ 

Absorbed in that immensity I see, 

I shrink abased, and yet aspire to thee ; 

Instruct me, guide me to that heavenly day 

Thy words, more clearly than thy works, display, 

That, while thy truths my grosser thoughts re^n^, 

J may resemble thee and call thee mine, 



I 



RETIREMENT. 

Oh blest proficiency ! surpassing all 
That men erroneously their glory call^ 
The recoii^pense that arts or arms can yield, 
The bar, the senate, and the tented field. 
Compared with tlus sublimest life below, 
Ye kings and rulers, what have courts to show f 
Thus studied, used and consecrated thus, 
On earth what is, seems formed indeed for us ; 
Not as the plaything of a froward child, ' 

Fretful unless diverted and beguiled. 
Much less to feed and fan the fatal fires 
Of pride, ambition, or impure desires, 
But as a scale, by which the soul ascends 
From mighty means to more important ends^ 
Securely, though by steps but rarely trod, 
Mounts from inferior beings up to God, 
And sees, by no fallacious light or dim, 
Barth made for man, and man himself for him. 

Not that I mean to approve, or would enforce, 
A superstitious and monastic course : 
Truth is not local, God alike pervades 
And fills the world of traffic and the shades, 
And may be feared amidst the busiest scenes, 
Or scorned where business neverjntervenes. 
But 'tis not easy with a mind like cur's. 
Conscious of weakness in its noblest powers, 
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And in a world where, other ills apart, 

The roving eye misleads the careless heart, 

To limit thought, by nature prone to stray 

Wherever freakish fancy points the way ; 

To bid the pleadings of self-love be still, 

Resign our own and seek our Maker's will ; 

To spread the page of scripture, and compare 

Our conduct with the laws engraven there ; 

To measure all that passes in the breast, 

Faithfully, fairly, by that sacred test ; 

To dive into the secret deeps within. 

To spare no passion and no favourite sin, 

And search the themes, important above all. 

Ourselves and our recovery from our fall. 

But leisure, silence, and a mind released 

From anxious thoughts how Wealth may be increased, 

Howfto secure, in some propitious hour. 

The point of interest or the post of power, 

A soul serene, and equally retired 

From objects too much dveaded or desired, 

Safe from the clamours of perverse dispute. 

At least are friendly to the great pursuit. 

Opening the map of God's extensive plan, 
Wc find a li.tle isle, this life of man ; 
Eternity's unknown expanse appears 
Circling around and limiting his yearsi 



RETIREMENT. 

The biasy race examine, and explore 
Each creek and cavern of the dangerous shore. 
With care collect what in their eyes excels. 
Some shining pebbles, and some weeds and shells ; 
Thus laden, dream that they are rich and great, 
And happiest he that groans beneath his weight : 
The waves overtake them in their serious play. 
And every hour sweeps multitudes away ; 
They shriek and sink, survivors start and weep, 
Porsne their sport, and follow to the deep. 
A few forsake the throng ; with lifted eyes 
Ask wealth of heaven, and gain a real prize. 
Truth, wisdom, grace, and peace like that above. 
Sealed with his signet, whom they serve and love ; 
Scorned by the rest, with patient hope they wait 
A kind release from their imperfect state. 
And nnregretted are soon snatched away 
From scenes of sorrow into glorious day. 

Nor these alone prefer a life recluse, 
Who seek retirement for its proper use ; 
The love of change, that lives in every breast. 
Genius, and temper, and desire of rest. 
Discordant motives in one centre meet, 
And each inclines its votary to retreat. 
Some minds by nature are averse to noise, 
And hate the tumult half the world enjoys, 
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As woodbine weds the plant within her reachy 

Rough elm, or smooth-grained ash, or glossy beech. 

In spiral rings ascends the trunk, and lays 

Her golden tassels on the leafy sprays, 

But does a mischief while she lends a grace, 

Straitening its growth by such a strict embrace ; 

So love, that clings around the noblest minds. 

Forbids the advancement of the soul he binds ; 

The suitor's air indeed he soon improves, 

And forms it to the taste of her he loves, 

Teaches his eyes a language, and no less 

Refines his speech and fashions his address ; 

But farewell promises of happier fruits. 

Manly designs, and learning's grave pursuits ; 

Girt with a chain he cannot wish to break, 

His only bliss is sorrow for her sake ; 

Who will may pant for glory and excel, 

Her smile his aim, all higher aims farewell I 

Thyrsis, Alexis, or whatever name 

May least ofifend against so pure a flame, 

Though sage advice of friends the most sincere 

Sounds harshly in so delicate an ear, 

And lovers of all creatures, tame or wild, 

Can least brook management, however mild. 

Yet let a poet (poetry disarms 

The fiercest animals with magic charms) 
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IRisque an iotrusion on thy pensive mood| 
And woo and win thee to thy proper good. 
Pastoral images and still retreats, 
Umbrageous walks and solitary seats. 
Sweet birds in concert with harmonious stream%^ 
Soft airs, nocturnal vigils, and day dreams, 
Are all enchantments in a case like thine, 
Conspire against thy peace with one desig% 
Sooth thpe to make thee but a surer prey, 
And feed the fire, that wastes thy powers away.- 
Up— God has formed thee with a wiser view, 
Kot to be led in chains, but to subdue, 
Calls thee to cope with enemies, and first 
Points out a conflict with thyself, the worst. 
Woman indeed, a gift he would bestow 
When he designed a paradise below. 
The richest earthly boon his hands afford, 

« 

Deserves to be beloved, but not adored. 
Post away swiftly to more active scenes, 
Collect the scattered truths that study gleans, 
Mix with the world, but with its wiser part, 
No longer give an image all thine heart ; 
Its empire is not her's, nor is it thine, 
Tb God's just claim, prerogative divine. 

Virtuous and faithful Heberden ! whose skill 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 

VOL. in. B 
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Gives melancholy up to nature's care, 

^nd sends the patient into purer air. 

Look where he comes — in this embowered alcove 

Stand close concealed, and see a statue move : 

Lips busy, and eyes fixt, foot falling slow, 

Arms hanging idly down, hands clasped below^ 

Interpret to the marking eye distress, 

Such as its symptoms can alone express. 

That tongue is silent now ; that silent tongue 

Could argue once, could jest or join the song, 

Could give advice, could censure or commend, 

Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 

Renounced alike its office and its sport. 

Its brisker and its graver strains fall short ; 

Both fail beneath a fever's secret sway, 

And like a summer-brook are past away. 

This is a sight for pity to peruse. 

Till she resemble faintly what she views, 

Till sympathy contract a kindred pain, 

Pierced with the woes that she laments in vain. 

This, of all maladies that man infest. 

Claims most compassion, and receives the least : 

Job felt it, when he groaned beneath the rod 

And the barbed arrows of a frowning God ; 

And such emollients as his friends could spare, 

friends such as his for modern Jobs prepare. 
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Blest, rather curst, with hearts that never feel, 

Kept snug in caskets of close-hammered steel, « 

With mouths made only to grin wide and eat, 

And minds, that deem derided pain a treat. 

With limbs of British oak, and nerves of wife. 

And wit, that puppet-prompters might inspire, 

Their sovereign nostrum is a clumsy joke 

On pangs enforced with God's severest stroke. 

But with a soul, that ever felt the sting . 

Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing : 

Not to molest, or irritate, or raise 

A laugh at his expense, is slender praise ; 

He, that has not usurped the name of man, 

Does all, and deems too little all, he can. 

To assuage the throbbings of the festered part. 

And stanch the bleedings of a broken heart. 

Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 

Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes ; 

Man is an harp whose chords elude the sight, 

Each yielding harmony disposed aright ; 

The screws reversed (a task which if he please 

God in a moment executes with ease). 

Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose,. 

Lost, till he tune them, all their power and use* 

Then neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as fair 

As ever recompensed the peasant's care. 
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Kor soft declivities with tufted hills, 

Kor view of waters turning busy mills, 

Parks in which art preceptress nature weds, 

Nor gardens interspersed with flowery beds, 

Kor gales, that catch the scent of blooming groves^ 

And waft it to the mourner as he roves, 

Can call up life into his faded eye. 

That passes all he sees unheeded by : 

No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels. 

No cure for such, till God, who makes them, heals. 

And thou, sad sufierer under nameless ill. 

That yields not to the touch of human skill, 

Improve the kind occasion, understand 

A Father's frown, and ki£,s his chastening hand : 

To thee the day-spring, and the blaze of noon. 

The purple evening and resplendent moon, 

The stars, that sprinkled over the vault of night. 

Seem drops descending in a shower of light. 

Shine not, or nndesired and hated shine. 

Seen through the medium of a cloud like thine : 

Yet seek him, in his favour life is found, 

All bliss beside a shadow or a sound : 

• 

Then heaven, eclipsed so long, and tliis dull earth, 
Shall seem to start into a second birth i 
Nature, assummg a more lovely face. 
Borrowing a beauty from the works of grace, 
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RETIREMENr. 17 

^all be despised anc overlooked no more^ 
i)hall fill thee with delights unfelt before, 
lm[}art to things inanimate a voice, 
And bid her mointains and her hills rejoice ; 
Tlie sound shall run along the winding vales. 
And thou enjoy sn Eden ere it fails. 

Yc groves (th( statesman at his desk exclaim% 
Sick of a thousani disappointed aims,) 
My patrimonial treasure and my pride, 
Beneath your shades your gray possessor hide, 
Receive me langiishing for that repose, 
The servant of tte public never knows. 
Ve saw me once (a\ those regretted days. 
When boyish innocence was all my praise !) 
Hour after hour delghtfuUy allot 
To studies then faniliar, since forgot. 
And cultivate a tase for ancient song, 
Catching its ardom as I mused along ; 
Hop seldom, as pr^itious heaven might send* 
What once I valud and could boast, a friend, 
Were witnesses hw cordially I pressed 
His undissemblingvrirtue to my breast ; 
Receive me now, tot uncorrupt as then, 
^^or guiltless of ccrupting other men, 
But versed in artt that, while they seem to stay 
A falling empire,hastcn its decay. 

B 2 



81 RETIREMENT. 

To the fair haven of my native h#me, 

The wreck of what I was fatigued I come ;■ 

For once I can approve the patriot's voice, 

And make the course he recommend my choice c 

We meet at last in one sincere desire, 

His wish and mine both prompt me b retire. 

Tis done-^he steps into the welcome chaise. 

Lolls at his ease behind four handsone bays, 

That whirl away from business and iebate 

ITie disincumbered Atlas of the state. 

Ask not; the boy, who when the breese of morn 

First shakes the glittering drops fron every thon^ 

Unfolds his flock, and under bank or bush 

Sits linking cherry stones, or plattbg rush, 

How fiair is freedom ? — ^he was alwiys free : 

To carve his rustic name upon a tee. 

To snare the mole, or with ill-fastened hook 

To draw the incautious miiuiow frdn the brook^ 

Are life's prime pleasures in his sinple view, 

His flock the chief concern he ever :new ; 

She shines but little in his heedless ( ^es, 

The good we never miss we rarely irize : 

But ask the noble drudge in state amrs. 

Escaped from ofiice and its constant ;ares, 

What charms he sees in freedom's siile expressetl; 

In freedom lost so long, noiv repo^se sed ; 
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RETIREMENT. 19 

The tongu^e, whose strains were cogent as comin^nds^ 

Revered at Jiome, and felt in foreign landsj 

Shall own itself a stammerer in that cause^ 

Or plead its silence as its best applause. 

He knows indeed that whether dressed or rude, 

Wild without art, or artfully subdued, 

Kature in every form inspires delight, 

But never marked her with so just a sight. 

Her hedge-row shrubs, a variegated store, 

With woodbine and wild roses mantled o'er, 

Green balks and furrowed lands, the stream, that 

spreads ^ 
Its cooling vapour over the dewy meads. 
Downs, that almost escape the enquiring eye, 
Tnat melt and fade into the distant sky, 
Beauties he lately slighted as he passed, 
Seem all created since he travelled last. 
Master of all the enjoyments he designed, 
Ko rough annoyance rankling in his mind, 
What early philosophic hours he keeps, 
How regular his meals, how sound he sleeps I 
Kot sounder he, that on the mainmast head. 
While morning kindles with a windy red, 
begins a long look-out for distant land, 
^of quits till evening watch his giddy stand. 
Then swift descending with a seaman's haste^ 
Sips to his hammoc, and forgets the blast. 
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[e chooses company, but not the squire's, 
[Whose mt is rudeness, whose good breeding tires $ 
Wor yet the parson's, vrho would gladly come. 
Obsequious when abroad, though proud at home ; 
Nor can he much affect the neighbouring peer, 
Whose toe of emulation treads too near ; 
But wisely seeks a more convenient friend, 
With whom dismissing forms he may unbend 1 
A man, whom marks of condescending grace 
Teach, while they flatter him, his proper place ; 
Who comes when' called, and at a word withdraws^. 
Speaks with reserve, and listens wilh applause ; 
Some plain mechanic, who without pretence 
To birth or wit, nor gives nor takes offence : 
On whom he rests well-pleased his weary powers,- 
And talks and laughs away his vacant hours. 
The tide of life, swift always in its course, 
May inin in cities with a brisker force, 
But no where with a current so serene, 
Or half so clear, as in the rural scene. 
Yet how fallacious is all earthly bliss, 
What obvious truths the wisest heads mav miss ; 
Some pleasures live a month, and some a year. 
But short the date of all we gather here ; 
J^^o happiness is felt, except the true. 
That does not charm thee more for being new. 
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This observation, as it chanced, not made, 
Or if the thought occurred, not duly weighed. 
He sighs— for after all by slow degrees 
The spot he loved has lost the power to please ; 
To cross his ambling poney day bf day, 
Seems at the best but dreaming life away ; 
The prospect, such as might enchant despair, 
He views it not, or sees no beauty there ; 
With aching heart, and discontented looks* 
Returns at noon to billiards or to books, 
But feels, while grasping at his faded joys* 
A secret thirst of his^enounced employs. 
He chides the tardiness of every post, 
Pants to be told of battles won or lost. 
Blames his own Indolence, observes, though late, 
'TIS criminal to leave a sinking state. 
Flies to the levee, and received with grace 
Kneels, kisses hands, and shines again in place. 

Suburban villas, highway-side retreats. 
That dread th' encroachment of our growmg streets* 
Tight boxes neatly sashed, and in a blaze 
With all a July sun's collected rays, ' 

Deli .;ht the citizen, who, gasping there. 
Breathes clouds of ;ki^t, and c:tlls it country air. j 

Oh sweet retirement, who would balk the thought, ' 

That could afford retirement, or could not I 
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'TIS such an easy walk, so smooth and straight^ 
The second milestone fronts the garden gate j 
A step if fair, and if a shower approach, 
You find safe shelter in the next stage-coach. 
There, prisoned hi a parlour snug and small. 
Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall, 
The man of business and his friends compressed, 
Forget their labours, and yet find no rest ; 
But still 'tis rural — -trees are to be seen 
From every window, and the fields are green ; 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door, 
And what conid a remoter sc^ne show more F 
A sense of elegance we rarely find 
The portion of a mean or vulgar mind, 
And ignorance of better things makes man, 
Who cannot much, rejoice in what he can ; 
And he, that deems his leisure well bestowed 
In contemplation of a turnpike road, 
Is occupied as well, employs his hours 
As wisely, and as much improves his powers, 
As he, that slumbers in pavilions graced 
With all the charms of an accomplished taslr. 
Yet hence, alas ! insolvencies ; and hence 
The unpitied victim of ill-judged expense, 
From all his wearisome engagements freed, 
Shakes hands with business, and retires indeed. 
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Your prudent grand*mammas, ye modern belles, . 

Content with Bristol, Bath, and Tunbridge-wells^ 

When health required it would consent to roam^ 

Else more attached to pleasures found at home* 

But now alike, gay widow, virgin, wife, 

Ingenious to diversify dull life. 

In coaches, chaises, caravans, and hoys, 

FJy to the coast for daily, nightly joys, 

And all, impatient of dry land, agree 

With one consent to rush into the sea.— 

Ocean exhibits, fathomless and broad, 

Much of the power and .majesty of God. 

He swathes about the swelling of the deep. 

That shines and rests, as infants smile and sleep ; 

Vast as it is, it answers as it flows 

The breathings of the lightest air that blows ; 

Curling and whitening over all the waste, 

The rising waves obey the increasing blast, 

Abrupt and horrid as the tempest roars. 

Thunder and flash upon the stedfast shores. 

Till he, that rides the whirlwind, checks the rein^ 

Then all the world of waters sleeps again.-— 

Nereids or Dryads, as the fashion leads, 

Now in the floods, now panting in the meads, 

Votaries of pleasure still, wherever she dwells^ 

Kear barren rcx;ks, in. palaces, or cells, 
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Oh grant a poet leave to recommend 

(A poet food of nature, and your friend) 

Her slighted works to your admiring view ; 

Her works must needs excel, who fashi^ed you* 

Would ye, when rambling in your morning ride, 

With some unmeaning coxcomb at your side, 

Condemn the prattler for his idle pains. 

To waste unheard the music of his strains. 

And deaf to all the impertinence of tongue, 

That, while it courts, affronts and does you wrong, 

Mark well the finished plan without a fault. 

The seas globose and huge, the overarching vaul^ 

Earth's millions daily fed, a world employed 

In gathering plenty yet to be enjoyed, 

Till gratitude grew vocal in the praise 

Of God, beneficent in all his ways ; 

Graced with such wisdom, how would beauty shine 1 

Ye want but that to seem indeed divine* 

Anticipated rents, and bills unpaid, 
Force many a shining youth into the shade, 
Not to redeem his time, but his estate, 
And play the fool, but at a cheaper rate. 
There, hid in loathed obscurity, removed 
From pleasures left, but never more beloved, 
He just endures, and with a sickly spleen 
Sighs over the beauties of tlie charming scene. 
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Mature indeed looks prettily in rhyme ; 

Streams tinkle sweetly in poetic chime : 

The warblings of the blackbird^ dear and strong, * 

Are musical enough in Thomson's song ; 

And Cobham's groves, and Windsor's green retreats. 

When Pope describes them, have a thousand sweets ; 

He likes the country, but in truth must own, 

Most likes it, when he studies it in town. « 

Poor Jack — no matter who — ^for when I blame 

I pity, and must therefore sink the name. 

Lived in his saddle, loved the chase, the course, 

And always, ere he mounted, kissed his horse. 

The estate, his sires had owned in ancient years. 

Was quickly distanced, matched against a peer's. 

Jack vanished, was regretted and forgot ; 

Tis wild good-nature's never failing lot. 

At length, when all had long supposed him dead^ 

By cold submersion, razor, rope, or lead. 

My lord, alighting at his usual place, 

^rhe Crown, took notice of an ostler's face. 

lack knew his friend, but hoped in that disguise 

He might escape the most observing eyes, 

And whistling, as if unconcerned and gay, 

Curried his nag, and looked another way. 

Convinced at last, upon a nearer view, 

'Twas he, the same, the very Jack he knew# 
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Overwhelmed at once with wonder, grief, and joy, 
He pressed him much to quit his base employ ; 
Hiis countenance, his purse, his heart, his hand^ 
Influence and power, were all at his command : 
Peers are not always generous as well-bred, 
But Granby was, meant truly what he said. 
Jack bowed, and was obliged — confessed ^was strange^ 
That so retired he should not wish a change, 
But knew no medium between guzzling beer, 
And his old stint — ^three thousand pounds a year. 

Thus some retire to nourish hopeless woe ; 
Some seeking happiness not found below ; 
Some to comply with humour, and a mind 
To social scenes by nature disinclined ; 
Some swayed by fashion, some by deep disgust ; 
Some self-impoverished, and because they must ; 
But few, that court retirement, are aware 
Of half the toils they must encounter there. 

Lucrative offices are seldom lost 
For want of powers propoi;tioned to the post : 
Give even a dunce the employment hedesires. 
And he soon finds the talent it requires ; 
A business with an income at it*s heels 
Fui^ishes always oil for its own wheels. 
But in its arduous enterprise to close 
His active years with indolent repose^ 
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He finds the labours of that state exceed 

His utmost faculties, severe indeed. 

Tis easy to resi^ a toilsome place. 

But not to manage leisure with a grace ; 

Absence of occupation b not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 

The veteran steed, excused his task at lengtii, 

In kind compassion of his failing strength, 

And turned into the park or mead to graze, 

Exempt from future service all his days, 

There feels a pleasure perfect in its kindy 

Ranges at liberty, and snu£& the wind : 

But when his lord would quit the busy road 

To taste a joy like that he had bestowed, 

He proves less happy than his favoured brute^ 

A Ufe of ease a di£Blcult -pursuit. 

Thought, to the man that never thmks, may seem 

As natural as when asleep to dream ; 

Bat reveries (for human minds will act) 

^)ecious in show, impossible in fact. 

Those flimsy webs, that break as soon as wrought, 

Attain not to the dignity of thought : 

Nor yet the swarms, that occupy the brain, 

Where dreams of dress, intrigue, and pleasure reigu ^ 

Nor such as useless ccmversation breeds, 

Or lust engenders, and indulgence feeds. 
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Whence, or what are we ? to what end ordained ? 

What means the drama by the world sustained ? 

Busmess or vain amusement, care or mirth, 

Divide the frail inhabitants of earth. 

Is duty a mere sport, or an employ ? 

Life an intrusted talent, or a toy ? 

Is there, as reason, conscience, scripture, say, 

Cause to provide for a great future day. 

When, earth's assigned duration at an end, 

Man shall be summoned and the dead attend f 

The trumpet — ^will it sound ? the curtain rise ? 

And show the august tribunal of the skies^ 

Where no prevarication shall avail, 

Where eloquence and artifice shall fail, 

The pride of arrogant distinctions fall, 

And conscience and our conduct judge us all ? 

Pardon me, ye that give the midpight oil 

To learned cares or philosophic toil, 

Though I revere your honourable names, 

Your useful labours and important aims, 

And hold the world indebted to your aid. 

Enriched with the discoveries ye have made j 

Yet let me stand excused, if I esteem 

A mind employed on so sublime a theme, 

pushing her bold inquiry to the date 

And outline of the present transient state. 
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And, after poising her adventurous wings. 
Settling at last upon eternal things, 
Far more intelligent, and better taught 
The strenuous use of profitable thought, 
Than ye, when happiest,- and enlightened most, 
And highest in renown, can justly boast. 

A mind unnerved, or indisposed to bear 
The weight of subjects worthiest of her care, 
Whatever hopes a change of scene inspires. 
Must change her nature, or in vain retires. 
An idler is a watch, that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as when it stands. 
Books therefore, not the scandal of Ihe shelves. 
In which lewd sensualists print out themselves ; 
Nor those, in which the stage gives vice a blow, 
With what success let modern manners show ; 
Nor his, who for the bane of thousands bom 
Built God a church, and laughed his word to scorn, 
Skilful alike to seem devout and just,1 
And stab religion with a sly side-thrust ; 
Nor those of learned philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah's ark ; 
But such as learning without false pretence, 
The friend of truth, the associate of sound sense, 
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Aod such as in the zeal of good design. 

Strong judgment labouring in the scripture mine^ 

All such as manly and great souls producci ' 

Worthy to live, and of eternal use : 

Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 

Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand* 

Luxury gives the mind a childish cast, 

And while she polishes, perverts the taste ; 

Habits of close attention, thinking heads, 

Become more rare as dissipation spreads, 

Till authors hear at length one general cry, 

Tickle and entertain us, or we die. 

Thfe loud demand, from year to year the same^ 

Beggars invention and makes fancy lame. 

Till farce itself, most mournfully jejune, 

Calls for the kind assistance of a tune ; 

And novels (witness every month's review) 

Belie their name, and offer nothing new. 

The mind, relaxing into needful sport, 

ShouT<f^urn to writers of an abler sort, 

Whose wit well managed, and whose classic style, 

Give truth a lustre, and make wisdom smile. 

Friends (for I cannot stint, as some have done, 

Too rigid in ray view, that name to one ; 

Though one, I grant it, in the generous breast 

Will stand advanced a step above the rest : 
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Flowers by that nam^ promiscuously we call, 
But one, the rose, the regent of them all) — '* 
Friends, not adopted with a school-boy's haste, 
But chosen with a nice discerning taste, 
Well-bom, well-disciplined, who, placed apart 
From vulgar minds, have honour much at heart. 
And, though the world may think the ingredients 

odd, 
The love of virtue, and the fear of God ! 
Such friends prevent what else would soon succeed, 
A temper rustic as the life we lead, 
And keep the polish of the manners clean, 
As their's, who bustle in the busiest scene ; 
For solitude, however some may rave. 
Seeming a sanctuary, proves a grave, 
A sepulchre, in which the living lie. 
Where all good qualities grow sick and die. 
I praise the Frenchman*, his remark was shrewd- 
How sweet, how passing sweet, is' solitude ! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat. 
Whom I may whisper— solitude is sweet 
Yet neither these delights, nor aught beside. 
That appetite can ask, or wealth provide, 
Can save us always from a tedious day, 
Or shine the dulness of still life away ; 



* Bruyere, 
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Divine communion, carefully enjoyed^ 
Or sou^t with energy, must fill the void. 
Oh sacred art, to which alone life owes 
Its happiest seasons, and a peaceful dose^ 
Scorned in a world, indebted to that scorn 
For evils daily felt and hardly borne, 
Not knowing thee, we reap with bleeding hands 
>Flowers of rank odour upon thorny lands. 
And, while experience cautions us in vain. 
Grasp seeming happiness, and find it pain. 
Despondence, self-deserted in her grief, , 

Lost by abandoning her own relief. 
Murmuring and ungrateful discontent. 
That scomsffafflictions mercifully meant. 
Those humours tart as wine upon the fret. 
Which idleness and weariness beget ; 
These, and a thousand plagues, that haunt the breas^ 
Fond of the phantom •f an earthly rest. 
Divine communion chases, as the day 
Drives to their dens the obedient beasts of prey. 
See Judah's promised king, bereft of all, 
D^riven out an exile from the face of Saul, 
To distant caves the lonely wanderer flies. 
To seek that peace a tyrant's frown denies. 
Hear the sweet accents of his tuneful voice, 
JHear him, overwhelmed with sorrow, yet rejoice ; 
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No womanish or wailing grief has part, 

No| not a moment} in his royal heart ; 

Tis manly masic, such as martyrs makiSy 

Sofoing with gladness for a Saviour's sake ; 

Bis soul exults, hope animates his lays, \ 

The sense of mercy kindles into praise. 

And wilds, familiar with a lion's roar, 

King with ecstatic sounds unheard before : 

Tis love like his, that can alone defeat 

The foes of man, or make a desert sweet. 

Religion does not censure or exclude 
Unnumbered pleasures harmlessly pursued ; 
To study culture, and with artful toil 
To meliorate and tame the stubborn soil ; 
To give dissimilar yet fruitful lands 
The grain, or herb, or plant, that each demands; 
To cherish virtue in an humble state, 
And share the joys your bounty may create ; 
To mark the matchless worUngs of the power, 
Hiat shuts within its seed the future flower, 
Bids these in elegance of form excel. 
In colour these, and those delight the smeU, 
: Sends nature forth the daughter of the skies. 
To dance on earth, and charm all human ejres ; 
To teach the canvass innocent deceit, 
lay the landscape on the snowy sheet— 
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These, these are arts pursued without a crimcy 
That leave no stain upon the wing of time. 

Me poetry (or rather notes that aim 
Feebly and vainly at poetic fame) 
Employs, shut out from more important views^ 
Fast by the banks of the slow winding Ouse ; 
Content if thus sequestered I may raise 
A monitor's, though not a poet's praise, 
And while I teach an art too little known, 
To close life wisely, may not waste my ownt. 
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Though laden, not encumbered with her spoil ; 
Laborious, yet unconscious of her toil ; 
When copiously supplied, then most enlarged ; 
Still to be fed, and not to be surcharged. 
For her the fancy, roving unconfined. 
The present muse qf every pensive mind, 
Works magic wonders, adds a brighter hue 
To nature's scenes than nature ever knew. 
At her command winds rise and waters roar, 
Again she lays them slumbering on the shore ; 
With flower and fruit the wilderness supplies. 
Or bids the rocks in ruder pomp arise. 
For her the judgment, umpire in the strife 
That grace and nature have to wage through life| 
Quick-sighted arbiter of good sifid ill, 
Appointed sage preceptor to the will. 
Condemns, approves, and with a faithful voice 
Guides the decision of a doubtful choice. 

Why did the fiat of a God give birth 
To yon ^ir sun and his attendant earth I , 

9uch discipline as they are susceptible of, the objects 
arft yet tod numerous for minute attention ; and the. 
aching hearts of ten thousand parents, mourning un«| 
der the bitterest of all disappointments, attest th^ 
truth of the allegation. His quarrel therefore is with 
the mischief at Urge, and not with any particular in 
^nce of it. 
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And, when descending he resigns the ^kies, 

Why takes .the gentler moon her turn to rise^ 

Whom oceian feels through all his countless waves, 

And owns het power on eVex'y shor(& he laves ? 

Why do the seasons still Enrich the year^ 

Fruitful ahd young as in their first career ? 

Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees> 

Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze ; 

Summer in haste the thriving charge receive* 

Beneath the shade of her expanded leaves^ 

Till autumn's fiercer heats and plenteous dews 

Dye them at last in all their glowing hues. — 

Twere wild profusion all, and bootless waste, 

Power misemployed, munificence mispla<;edy 

Had not its author dignified the plan, • 

And crowned it with the majesty of man. 

Thus formed, thus placed, intelligent, and taught, ^ 

Look where he will, the wonders God hat wrought. 

The wildest scorner cf his Maker's laws 

Finds in a sober moment time to pause, 

To press the important question on his heaft, 

•' Why formed at all, and wherefwe as thou art?'* 

If man be what he seems, this hour a slave. 

The next mere dust and ashes in the grave ; 

Endued with reason only to descry 

His crimes and follies with an aching eye i 
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With passions^ just that he may prove, with paiiiy 
The force he spends against their fiiry vain ; 
Apd if) soon after having burnt, by turns, 
With every lust, with which frail nature bums. 
His being end where death dissolves the bond, 
The tomb take all, and all be blank beyond ; 
Then he, of all that nature has brought fortli. 
Stands self-impeached the creature of least worth. 
And useless while he lives, and when he dies, 
Brings into doubt the wisdom of the skies. 

Truths, that the learned pursue with eager thoug:ht) 
Are not impoij:ant always as dear-bought, 
Proving at last, though told in pompous strainS| 
A childi^ waste of philosophic pains ; 
But truths, on whioh depends our main conc^n, 
That 'tis our shame and misery not to learn, 
Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 
Tis true that, if to trifle life away 
Down to the sun«set of their latest day, 
Then perish on futurity's wide shore 
Like fleeting exhalations, found no more. 
Were all that Heaven required of human kind. 
And all the plan their destiny designed. 
What none could reverence all might justly blame, 
And man would breathq but for his Maker's shaipe. 
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But reason heard, and nature well perused) 
At oDce the dreaming mind is disabused. 
If all we find possessing earth, sea, air, 
Reflect his attributes, who placed them there, 
Fulfil the purpose, and appear designed 
Proofe of the wisdom of the all<«seeing mind, 
Tis plain the creature, whom he chose to invest 
With kingship and dominion o'er the rest, 
Receivied his nobler nature, and was made 
Rt for the power, in which he stands arrayed. 
That first or last, hereafter if not here, 
He too might make his author's wisdom clear, 
Praise him on earth, or obstinately dumb 
Suffer his justice in a world to come. 
This once believed, 'twere logic misapplied 
To prove a consequence by none denied, 
That we are bound to cast the minds of youth 
Betimes into the mould (^heavenly truth, 
That taught of God they may indeed be wise, 
Kor ignorantly wandering miss the skies. 
In early days the conscience has in most 
A quickness, which in later life is lost : 
Preserved from guilt by salutary fears, 
Or guilty soon relenting into tears^ 
Too careless often, as our years proceed, 
Wliat friends we sought with, or what books we tead^ 
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Our parents yet exert a prudent care 

To feed our infant minds with proper fare ; 

And wisely store the nursery by degrees 

With wholesome learning, yet acquired with ease. 

Neatly secured from being soiled or torn 

Beneath a pane of thin translucent hor% 

A book (to please us at a tender age 

'Tis called a book, though but a single page) 

Presents the prayer the Saviour deigned to teach^ 

Which children use, and parsonsr-when they preach. 

Lisping our syllables, we scramble next 

Through moral narrative, or sacred text ; 

And learn with wonder ho>y this world began, 

Who made, who marred, and who has ransomed, man. 

Points, which unless the scripture made them plaiii^ 

The wisest heads might agitate iu vain. 

thou, whom, bo^ne on fancy's eager wing 
Back to the season of life's happy j^ring, 

1 pleased remember, and )yhile memory yet 
Holds fast her office here, cat) never forget ; . . 
Ingenious dreamer, in whose wellrtold tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 
Whose humorous yein, strong sense, and simple style, 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
Witty, and well employed, and like thy Lord, 
Speaking in pariibles his slighted word ; 
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I name thee not, ,lest so despised a name 

Siould move a sneer at thy deserved fame ; 

Yet even in transitory life's late day. 

That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 

Revere the man, whose pil<^rim marks the road. 

And guides the Progress of the soul to God. 

Twere well with most, if books, that could engage 

Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; 

The man, approving what had charmed the boy. 

Would die at last in comfort, peace and joy ; 

And not with curses on his heart, who stole 

The gem of truth from his unguarded' soul. 

The stamp of artless piety impressed 

By kind tuition on his yielding breast. 

The youth now bearded, and yet pert and raw. 

Regards with scorn, though once received with awe ^ 

And, warped into the labyrinth of lies, 

-rhat babblers, called philosophers, devise. 

Blasphemes his creed, as founded on a plan 

Replete with dreams, unworthy of a man. 

Touch but his nature in its ailing part. 

Assert the native evil of his heart, 

His pride resents the diarge, although the proofs 

Rise in his forehead, and seem rank enough : 

Point to the cure, describe a Saviour's cross 

As God^s expedient to retrieve his loss, 

See 2 Chron. ch. xxvi. ver. 19. 
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That pedantry is all that schools impart, 
But tarems teach the knowledge of the heart ; 
There waiter Dick, with Bacchanalian lays, 
Shall win his heart, and have his drunken praisr^ 
His counsellor and bosom friend shall prove, 
And some street-pacing harlot his first love. 
Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong. 
Detain their adolescent charge too long ; 
The management of tiros of eighteen 
Is difficult, their punishment obscene. 
The stout tall captain, whose superior size 
The minor heroes view with envious eyes. 
Becomes their pattern, upon whom they fix 
Their whole attention, and ape all his tricks. 
.His pride, that scorns to obey or to submit, 
With them is courage ; his effrontery wit. 
His wild excursions, window-breaking feats. 
Robbery of gardens, quarrels in the streets. 
His hair-breadth 'scapes, and all his daring schemes^ 
Transport them, and are made their favourite themes. 
In little bosoms such achievements strike 
A kindred spark ; they bum to do the like. 
Thus, half-accomplished ere he yet begin 
To show the peeping down upon his chin ; 
And, as maturity of years comes on. 
Made just the' adept that you designed your son ; 
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To ensure the perseverance of his course^ 
And give your monstrous project all its force» 
Send him to college. If be there be tamedy 
Or in one article of vice reclaimed) 
Where no regard of ordinance is shown 
Or looked for now, the fault must be his own. 
Some sneaking virtue lurks in him, no doubt, 
Where neither strumpets' charms, nor drinking- 
bout, 
Nor gambling practises, can find out. 
Such youths of spirit, and that spirit too, 
Ye nurseries of our boys, we owe to you : 
Though from ourselves the mischief more proceeds, 
For public schools 'tis public folly feeds. 
The slaves of custoio and established tnode. 
With pack-horse constancy we keep the road, 
Crvooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells^ 
True to the jingling of our leader's bells. 
To follow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think : 
And such an age as our's baulks no expense, 
Except of caution and of common-sense ; 
Else sure notorious fact and proof so plain 
Would turn our steps into a wiser train. 
I blame not those, who with what care they can 
O'erwatch the numerous and unruly clan \ 
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This fond attachment to the well-known place. 
Whence first we stai-ted into life's long race, . 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway. 
We feel it even in age, and at our latest day. 
Hark ! how the sire of chits, whose future share 
Of classic food begins to be his care, 
With his own likeness placed on either knee, 
Indulges all a father's heart»felt glee ; 
And tells them, as he strokes their silver locks, 
That they mvist soon learn Latin, and to box ; 
Then turning he regales his listening wife 
With all the adventures of his early life ; 
His skill in coachmanship, or driving chaise. 
In bilking taveni bills, and spouting plays ; 
What shifts he used, detected in a scrape. 
How he was flogged, or had the luck to escape i 
What sums he lost at play, and how he sold 
Watch, seals, tind all-^till all his pranks are told: 
Retracing thus his,/ro//c5, ('tis a name 
That palliates deeds of folly and of shame) 
He gives the local bias all its sway ; 
Resolves that where he played his sons shall play, 
And destines their bright genius to be shown 
Jiist in the scene, where he displayed his own. 
The meek and bashful boy will soon be taught,. 
To be as bold and forward as he ought ;. 
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The rude will scuffle through with ease enough, 
Great schools suit best the sturdy and the rough. 
Ah happy designation, prudent choice, 
The event is sure ; expect it ; and rejoice I 
Soon see your wisji fulfiUed in either child, 
The pert. made perter, and the tame made wild. 

The great indeed, by titles, riches, birth, 
Excused the incumbrance of more solid worth. 
Are best disposed of where with most success 
They may acquire that confideKit address. 
Those habits of profuse and lewd expense, 
That scorn, of all delights but those of sense, 
Which, though in plain plebeians we condemn, 
With so much reason all expect from them. 
But families of less illustrious fam«. 
Whose chief distinction is their spotless name. 
Whose heirs, their honours none, their income small^ 
Must shine by true desert, or not at all. 
What dream they of, that with so little care 
They risk' their hopes, their dearest treasure, there I 
They dream of little Charles or William graced 
With wig prolix, down flowing to his waist ; 
They see the attentive crowds his talents draw^. 
They hear him speak — the oracle of law. 
The fether, who designs his babe a priesti 
Difeams him episcopally such at least ^ 
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And, vfhWe the playful jockey scours the room 

Briskly, astride upon the parlour broom, 

In &ncy sees him more superbly ride 

In coach with purple lined and mitres on ijts side* 

Events improbable and strange as these, 

Which only a parental eye foresees, 

A public school shall bring to pass with ease. 

Bat how ? resides such virtue in that air. 

As must create an appetite for prayer ? 

And will it breathe into him all the zeal, 

That candidates for such a prize should feel, 

To take the lead and be the foremost still 

In all true wortli and literary skill ? 

** Ah blind to bright futurity, untaught 

*^ The knowledge of the world, and dull of thought ! 

^^ Church-ladders are not always mounted best 

^< By learned clerks and Latinists professed. 

<< The exalted prize demands an upward look? 

^< Not to be found by poring on a book. 

<( Small skill in Latin, and still less in Greek, 

<^ Is more than adequate to all I seek. 

<^ Let erudition grace him or not grace, 

^' I give the bauble but the second place ; 

<^ His wealth, fame, honourSf all that I intend, 

^< Subsist and centre in one point— a friend. 

*' A friend, whate'er he studies or neglects, 

^•< Shall give him consequence) heal all defi^pts. 
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^ Hi& intercourse with peers and sons of peers-^ 
^' There dawns the splendour of his future years ; 
^< In that bright quarter his propitious skies 
^ Shall blush betimes^ and there his glory rise. 
^ Your LordsMfi^ and Your Grace I what school 

" can teach 
" A rhetoric equal to those parts of speech ? * 
" What need of Homer's verse or Tully's prose, 
'^ Sweet intetjecticms ! if he learn but those I 
'^ Let reverend churls his ignorance rebuke, 
" Who starve upon a dog's-eared Pentateuch, 
" The parson knows enough, who knows a duke."- 
Egregious purpose 1 worthily begun 
In barbarous prostitution of your son ; 
Pressed on fits part by means, that would disgrace 
A scrivener's clerk or footman out of place, 
And ending, if at last its end be gained. 
In sacrilege, in God's own house profaned. 
It may succeed ; and, if his sins should call 
For more than common punishment, it shall ; 
The wretch shall rise, and be ihe thing on earth 
Least qualified in honour, learning, worth, 
To occupy a sacred, awful post, 
In which the best and worthiest tremble most. 
The royal letters are a thing of course, 
A kin^, that would, might recommend his horse ; 
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And deans, no doubt, and chapters, with one voitei 

As bound in duty, would confirm the choice. 

Behold your bishop ! well he plays his par^ 

Christian in name, and infidel in heart, . 

Ghostly in office, earthly in his plan, 

A slave at court, elsewhere a lady's man. 

Dumb as a senator, and as a priest 

A piece of mere church*fumiture at best ; 

To live estranged from God his total scope. 

And his end sure, without one glimpse of hope. 

But fair although and feasible it seem, 

Depend not much upon your golden dream ; 

For providence, that seems concerned to exempt 

The hallowed bench from absolute contempt, 

In spite of all the wrigglers into place^ 

Still keeps a seat or two for worth and grace ; 

And therefore tis, that, though the sight be rare. 

We sometimes see a Lowth or Bagot there. 

Besides, school-friendships are hot always founds 

Though fair in promise, permanent and sound ; 

The most disinterested and virtuous mtnda, 

In early years connected, time unbinds ; 

New situations give a different cast 

Of habit, inclination, temper, taste; 

And he that seemed our counterpart at first, 

Soon shows the strong similitude ^versed*. 
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Young heads are g^ddf, and young hearts are warm, 

And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 

Boys are at best but pretty buds unblown^ 

Whose scent and hues are rather guessed than known ; 

Each dreams that each is just what he appears^ 

But learns his error in malurer years, 

When disposition, like a sail unfurled, 

Shows all its rents and patches to the world. 

If, therefore, even when hcmest in design, 

A boyish friendship may so soon decline, 

Twere wiser sure to inspire a little heart 

With just abhorrence of so mean a part. 

Than set your son to work at a vile trade 

For wages so unlikely to be paid. 

Our public hives of puerile resort. 
That are of chief and most approved report, 
To such base hopes, in many a sordid soul, 
Owe tljeir repute in part, but not the whole. 
A principle, whose proud pretensions pass 
Unquestioned, though the jewel be but glass — 
That with a world, not often over-nice, 
Ranks as a virtue, and is yet a vice ; 
Or rather a gross compound, justly tried, 
Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and pride- 
Contributes most perhaps to enhance their fame ;. 
And emulation is its specious namev. 
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If shrewd, and of a well constructed brain^ 

Keen in pursuit, and vigorous to retain^ 

Ycur son come forth a prodigy of skill ; 

As, wheresoever taught, so formed, he will ; 

The pedagogue, with self-complacent air, 

Claims more than half the praise as his due share.. 

But if, with all his genius, he betray, 

Not more intelligent than loose and gay, 

Such vicious habits, as disgrace his name. 

Threaten his health, his fortune, and his ^me ; 

Though want of due restraint alone have bred 

The symptoms, that you see with so much dread ; ; 

Unenvied there, he may sustain alone . < 

The whole reproach, the fault was all his own. 

Oh 'tis a sight to be with joy perused. 
By all whom sentiment has not abused ; 
New-fangled sentiment, the boasted grace 
Of those, who never feel in the right place ; 
A sight surpassed by none that we can show, 
Though Vestris on one leg still shine below ; 
A father blest with an ingenuous son. 
Father, and friend, and tutor, all in one. 
How ! — turn again to tales long since forgot, 
<£sop, and Phscdrus, and the rest ? — ^Why not ? 
He will not blush that has a father's heart, ' 
To take in childish plays a childish part ; 
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But bends his sturdy back to any toy, 

That yoQth takes pleasure in, to please his boy : 

Then why resign into a stranger*s hand 

A task as much' within your own command. 

That God and nature, and your interest too^ 

&em witli one voice to delegate to you ? 

Why hire a lodging in a house unknown 

Por one, whose tenderest thoughts all hover rovni 

your t)wn ? 
This second weaning, needless as it is. 
How does it lacerate both your heart and his j 
The indented stick, that loses day by day 
Kotch after notch, till all are smoothed ay^ay, 
Bears witness, long ere his dismission come, 
With what intense desire he wants his home, 
Bot though the joys he hopes beneath your roqf 
Bid fair enough to answer in the proof, 
Harmless, and safe, and natural, as they are^ 
A disappointment waits him even there : 
Arrived, he feels an unexpected change, 
He blushes, hangs his head, is shy and strange^ 
Ko longer takes, as once, with fearless ease, 
His favourite stand between his father's knees^ 
But seeks the corner of some distant seat, 
And eyes the door, and watches a retreat. 
And, least familiar where he should be most^ 
rf-eels all his happiest privileges lost. 
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• 
Alas, poor boy ! — ^the natural efiGsct 

Of lov€ by absence chilled into resj^ect, 

Say, what accomplishments, at school acquired,. 

Brings he, to sweeten fruits so undesired ? 

Thou well deseryest an alienated son, 

Unless thy conscious heart acknowledge — ^none'; 

None that, in thy domestic sn^ recess, 

H^ had not made his own wit'h more address, 

Though some perhaps that shock thy feeling niinc^ 

And better never learned, or left behind. 

Add too, that, thus estranged, thou canst obtain 

By no kind arts his confidence again ; 

Tiiat here begins with most that long complaint 

Of filial frankness lost, and love grown faint. 

Which, oft neglected, in life's waning years 

A parent pours into regardless ears. 

Like caterpillars, dangling under trees 

By slender threads, and swinging in the breeze, 

Which filthily bewray and sore disgrace 

The boughs, in which are bred the unseemly race ;- 

While every worm industriously weaves 

And winds his web about the rivelled leaves; 

So numerous are the follies, that annov 

The mind and heart of every sprightly boy ; 

Imaginations noxious and perverse, 

Which admonition can alone disperse. 
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The encroaching nuisance asks a faithful handy 

Patient, affectionate, of high command, 

To check the procreation of a breed 

Sure to exhaust the plant, on which they feed. 

Tis not enough that Greek or Aoman pagey 

At stated hours, his freakish thoughts engage ; 

Even in his pastimes he requires a friend 

To warn and teach him safely to unbend. 

O'er all his pleasures gently to preside, 

Watch his emotions, and control their tide ; 

And levying thus, and with an easy sway, 

A tax of profit from his very play. 

To impress a value, not to be erased, 

On moments squandered else, and running all to 

waste. 
And seems it nothing in a father's eye 
That unimproved those many moments fly ? 
And is he well content his son should find 
No nourishment to feed his growing mind. 
But conjugated verbs and nouns declined ? 
For such is all the mental food purveyed 
By public hacknies in the' schooling trade ; 
Who feed a pupil's intellect with store 
Of syntax, truly, but with little more ; 
Dismiss their cares when lliey dismiss their flock. 
Machines themselves, and governed by a clock. 

VOL. III. ♦ 
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Perhaps a father, blest with any brains, 
Would deem it no abuse, or waste of pains, 
To improve this diet, at no great expense. 
With savory truth and wholesome common sense ; 
To lead his son, for prospects of delight, 
To some not steep, though philosophic, height, 
Thence to exhibit to his wondering eyes 
Yon circling worlds, their distance, and their size, 
The moons of Jove, and Saturn's belted ball, 
And the harmonious order of them all ; 
To show him in an insect or a flower 
Such microscopic proof of skill and power. 
As, hid from ages past, God now displays 
To combat atheists with in modei*n days ; 
To spread the earth before him, and commend. 
With designation of the finger's end, 
' Its various parts to his attentive note. 
Thus bringing home to him the most remote ; 
To teach his heart to glow with generous flame, 
Caught from the deeds of men of ancient fame : 
And, more than all, with commendation due 
To set some living worthy hi his view. 
Whose fair example may at once inspire 
A wish to copy what he must admire. 
Such knowledge gained betimes, and which appears^ 
Though solid, not too weighty for his years, 
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Sweet in itself, and not forbidding sport, 

When health demands it, of athletic sort,' 

Would make him — what some lovely boys have been, 

And more than one perhaps that I have seen— 

An evidence and reprehension both 

Of the mere school-boy's lean and tardy growth. 

Art thou a man professionally tied, 
With all thy faculties elsewhere applied. 
Too busy to intend a meaner care 
Than how to enrich thyself, and next thine heir ; 
Or art thou (as though rich, perhaps thou art) 
But poor in knowledge, having none to impart :— - 
Behold that figure, neat, though plainly clad ; 
His sprightly mingled with a shade of sad ; 
Kot of a nimble tongue, though now and then 
Heard to articulate like other men ; 
No jester, and yet lively in discourse, 
His phrase well chosen, clear and full of force ; 
And his address, if not quite French in ease, 
Not English stiff, but frank, and formed to please ; 
Low in the world, because he scorns its arts ; 
A man of letters, manners, morals, parts ; 
Unpatronized, and therefore Httle known ; 
Wise for himself and his few friends alone--> 
in him thy well-appointed proxy see. 
Armed for a work too difficult for thee ; 
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Prepared by taste, by learning, and trae worthy 
To form thy son, to strike his genius forth ; 
Beneath thy roof, beneath thine eye, to prove 
The force of discipline when backed by love ; 
To double all thy pleasure in thy child, 
His mind informed, his morals undefiled. 
Safe under such a wing, the boy shall show 
Ko spots contracted among grooms below, 
Nor tamt his speech with meannesses, designed 
By footman Tom for witty and refined. 
There, in his commerce with the liveried herd. 
Lurks the contagion chiefly to be feared ; 
For since (so feushion dictates) ^l, who claim 
An higher than a mere^ plebeian fame, 
Find it expedient, come what mischief may, 
To entertain a thief or two in pay, 
(And they that can afiford the expense of more^. 
Some half a dozen, and some half a score) 
Great cause occurs to save him from a band 
So sure to spoil him, and so near at hand ^ 
A point secured, if once he be supplied 
With some such Mentor always at his side. 
Are such men rare ? perhaps they would abound. 
Were occupation easier to be found, 
Were education, else so sure to fail, 
Conducted on a manageable scale. 
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And schools that have out-lived all just esteem, 

Exchanged for the secure domestic scheme.-— 

But, having found him, be thou duke or earl. 

Show thou hast sense enough toj)rize the pearl, 

And, as thou wouldst tlie advancement of thine heir 

In all good fiiculties beneath his care. 

Respect, as is but rational and just, 

A man deemed worthy of so dear a trust. 

Despised by thee, what more can he expect 

From youthful folly than the same neglect ? 

A flat and fatal negative obtains 

That instant upon all his future pains ; 

His lessons tire, his mild rebukes offend, -^ 

And all the instructions of thy son's best friend C 

Are a stream choaked, or trickling to no end, ^ 

Doom him not then to solitary me,als ; 

But recollect that he has sense, and feels ; 

And that, possessor of a soul refined, 

An upright heart, and cultivated mind, 

His post not mean, his talents not unknown. 

He deems it hard to vegetate alone. 

And, if admitted at thy board he sit, 

Account him no just mark for idle wit ; 

Offend not him, whom modesty restrains 

From repartee, with jokes that he disdains; 

F 2 
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Much less transfix his feelings "with an oath ; 
Nor frown, unless he vanish with the cloth.— 
And, trust me, his utility may reach 
To more than he is hired or bound to teach ; 
Much trash'Unuttered, and some ills undone, 
Through reverence of the censor of thy son. 

But, if thy table be indeed unclean, 
Foul with excess, and with discourse obscene, 
And thou a wretch, whom, following her old plan^^ 
The world accounts an honourable man. 
Because forsooth thy courage has been tried 
And stood the test, perhaps on the wrong side ; 
Though thou hadst never grace enough to prove 
That any thing but vice could win thy love ; — 
Or hast thou a polite, card«-playing wife, 
Chained to the routs that she frequents for life ; 
Who, just when industry begins to snore. 
Flies, winged with joy, to some coach crowded door ; 
And thrice in every winter throngs thine own 
With half the chariots and sedans in town. 
Thyself meanwhile e'en shifting as thou mayest ; 
Not very sober though, nor very chaste ; 
Or is thine house, though less superb thy rank, 
If not a scene of pleasure, a mere blank, 
And thou at best, and in thy soberest mood, 
A trifler vain, and empty of all good ; 
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Though mercy for thyself thou canst have none. 

Hear nature plead, show mercy to thy son. . 

Saved from his home, where evety day brings forth 

Some mischief fatal to his foture worth, 

Find him a better in a distant spot. 

Within some pious pastor's humble cot, 

Where vile example (yours I chiefly mean, 

The most seducing and the oftenest seen) 

May never more be stamped upon his breast, 

Not yet perhaps incurably impressed. 

Where early rest makes early rising sure, 

Disease or comes not, or finds easy cure, 

Prevented much by diet neat and plain ; 

Or, if it enter, soon starved out again : 

Where all the attention of his faitliful host, 

Discreetly limited to two at most, 

May raise such fruits as shall reward his care^ 

And not at last evaporate in air : 

Where, stillness aiding study, and his mind 

Serene, and to his duties much inclined. 

Not occupied in day-dreams, as at home. 

Of pleasures past, or follies yet to come. 

His virtuous toil may terminate at last 

In settled habit and decided taste.-— 

But, whom do I advise ? the fashion-led. 

The incorrigibly wrong, the deaf, the dead^ 
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. Whom care and cool deliberation suit 
Not better much than spectacles a brute ; 
Who, if their sons some slight tuition share, 
Deem it of no great moment -whose/ or where ; 
Too proud to adopt the thoughts of one unknowB, 
And much too gay to haVe any of their own. 
But courage, man ! methought the muse replied, 
Mankind are various, and the world is wide : 
The ostrich, silliest of the feathered kind, 
And formed of God without a parent Vimind, 
Commits her eggs, incautious, to the dust, 
Forgetful that the foot may crush the trust ; 
And, while on public nurseries they rely. 
Not knowing, and too oft not caring, why. 
Irrational in what they thus prefer. 
No few, that would seem wise, resemble her. 
But all are hot alike. Thy warning voice 
May here and there prevent erroneous choice ; 
And some perhaps, whoj busy as they are. 
Yet make their progeny their dearest care, 
(Whose hearts will ache, once told what ills may 

reach 
Their offspring, left upon so \i^ld a beach) 
Will need no stress of argument to enforce 
The expedience of a less adventurous course : 
The rest will slight thy counsel, or condemn ; 
But thetj have human feelings— turn to them. 
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To you then, tenants of life's middle state^ 
Securely placed between the small and great. 
Whose character, yet undebauched, retains 
Two thirds of all the virtue that remains, 
Who, -wise yourselves, desire your son should learn 
Your wisdom and your ways— to you I turn. 
Look round you on a world perversely blind ; 
See what contempt is fallen on human kind ; 
See wealth abused, and dignities misplaced, 
Great titles, offices and trusts disgraced, 
Long lines of ancestry, renowned of old, 
Their noble qualities all quenched and cold ; 
See Bedlam's closetted and hand*cuffed charge 
Surpassed in frenzy by the mad. at large ; 
See great commanders making war a trade, 
Great lawyers, lawyers without study made ; 
Churchmen, in whose esteem their blest employ 
Is odious, and their wages all their joy. 
Who, far enough from furnishing their shelves 
With gospel lore, turn infidels themselves ; 
See womanhood despised, and manhood shamed 
With infamy too nauseous to be named, 
Fops at all comers, lady-like in mien, 
Civetted fellows, smelt ere they are seen, 
Else coarse and rude in manners, and their tongue 
On fire with curses, apd with nonsense hung, 
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Now flushed with drunk*ness, now with whoredom 

pale, 
Their breath a sample of last night's regale ; 
See volante^rs in all the vilest arts, 
Men well endowed, of honourable parts, 
I)esigned by nature wise, but self-made fools ; 
All these, and more like these, were bred at schcx>Is. 
And if it chance, as sometimes chance it will. 
That though school-bred the boy be virtuous still ; 
Such rare extieptions, shining in the dark. 
Prove, racier than impeach, the just remark : 
As here and there a twinkling star descried 
Serves but to show how black is all beside. 
Kow look on him, whose very voice in tone 
Just echoes thine, whose features are thine own. 
And stroke hb polished cheek of purest red, 
And lay thine hand upon his flaxen head, 
And say, My boy, the unwelcome hour is come, 
Wlien thou, transplanted from thy genial home. 
Must find a colder soil and bleaker air, 
And trust for safety to a stranger*s care ; 
What diaractcr, what turn thou wilt assume 
From constant converse with I know not whom ; 
Wlio there will court thy friendship, with what views^ 
And, artless as thou art, whom thou wilt choose ; 
Though much depends on what thy choice shall be. 
Is aU chance-medly, and unknown to me» 
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fjanst thoa, the tear just trembling on thf lids, 
And while the dreadful risque foreseen forbids : 
Free too, and under no constraining force. 
Unless the sway of custom warp fhy course ; 
Lay such a stake upon the losing side, 
Merely to gratify so blind a guide ? 
Thou canst not ! Nature, pulling at thine heart. 
Condemns the unfatherly, the imprudent part. 
Thou wouldest not, deaf to Nature's tenderest plea, 
Tarn him adrift upon a rolling sea, 
Kor say, Go thither^ conscious that there lay 
A brood of asps, or quicksands in his way ; 
Then, only governed by the self-same rule 
Of natural pity, send him not to schooU 
Ko.-.^ard him better. Is he not thine own, 
Thyself in miniature, thy flesh, thy bone f 
And hopest thou not ('tis every father's hope) 
That, since thy strength must with thy years elope^ 
And thou wilt need some comfort to assuage 
Health's last farewell, a staff in thine old age, 
That then, in recompense of all thy cares. 
Thy child shall show respect to thy gray hairs^ 
Befriend thee, of all other friends bereft. 
And give thy life its only cordial left ? 
Aware then how much danger intervenes. 
To compass that good end, forecast the means^ 
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His heart, now passive, yields to thy command ^ 
Secure it thine, its key is in thine hand. 
If thou desert thy charge, and throw it wide. 
Nor heed what guests there enter and abide, 
Complain not if attachments lewd and base 
Supplant thee in it, and usurp thy place. 
But, if thou guard its sacred chambers sure 
From vicious inmates and delights impure, 
Either his gratitude shall hold him fast, 
, And keep him warm and filial to the last ; 
Or, if he prove unkind (as who can say 
But, being man, and therefore frail, he may I) 
One comfort yet shall cheer thine aged heart, 
Howe'er he slight thee, thou hast done thy part. 

Oh barbarous I wouldest thou with a Gothic hand 
Pull down the schools— what ! — all the schools i' th' 

land ; 
Or throw them up to livery -nags and grooms, 
Or turn them into shops and auction rooms ? 
A captious question, sir, (and your's is one) 
Deserves an answer similar, or none. 
Wouldest thou, possessor of a flock, employ 
(Apprized that he is such) a careless boy. 
And feed him well, and give him handsome pay, 
Merely to sleep, and let them run astray ? 
Survey our schools and colleges, and see 
A sight not much unlike my simile. 
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From education^ as the leading cause^ 
The public character its colour draws ; 
Thence the prevailing manners take their cast. 
Extravagant or sober, loose or clfoste. 
And^ though I would not advertise them yet, 
Kor write on each-~7%i« BtdkUng to be Lety 
Uikss the world were all prepared to embrace 
A i^an well worthy to supply -their place ; 
Tet, backward as they are, and long have been, 
To cultivate, and keep the morals clean, 
(Forgive the crime) I wish them, I confess, 
Or better managed, or encouraged less. 
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AN 

EPISTLE 

TO 

JOSEPH HILL, ESa 

Dear Joseph — ^five and twenty years ago— 
Alas how time escapes ! 'tis even so— 
i With frequent intercourse, and always sweety 
And always friendly, we were wont to cheat 
A tedious hour«*-and now we never meet ! 
As some grave gentleman in Terence says, 
('Twas therefore much the same in ancient days) 
Good lack, we know not what to-morrow brings— 
Strange fluctuation of all human things I 
True. Changes will befal, and friends may part, 
But distance only oannot change the heart : 
And, were I called to prove the assertion true, 
One proof should serve-^a reference to you. 

Whence comes it then, that in the wane of life, 
Though nothing have occurred to kindle strife, 
We find the friends we fancied we had won, 
Though numerous once, reduced to few or none ? 
Can gold grow worthless that has stood the touch ? 
No 5 gold they seemed^ but they were never such, • 
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Horatio's servaut once, with bow and cringe, 
Swinging the parlour door upon Us hinge, 
Dreading a negative, and overawed 
Lest he should trespass, begged to go abroad^ 
Go, fellow ! — whither ? — turning short about*— 
Nay— stay at home — yofl are always going out. 
Tis but a step, sir, just at the street's end.-*— 
For what ?— An please you, sir, to see a friend.— 
A friend ! Horatio cried, and seemed to start- 
Yea, marry shalt thou, and with all my heart. — 
And fetch my cloak ; for, though the night be raw, 
111 see him too— the first I ever saw, 

I knew the man, and knew his nature mild, 
And was his plaything often when a child \ 
But somewhat at that moment pinched him close, 
Else he was seldom bitter or morose. 
Perhaps his confidence just then betrayed, 
His grief might prompt him with the speech he made ; 
Perhaps 'twas mere good-humour gave it birth, 
The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth. 
However it was, his language, in my mind, 
Bespoke at least a man that knew mankind. 

But not to moralize too much, and strain 
To prove an evil of whifh all complain, 
(I hate long arguments verbosely spun) 
One story more, dear Hill, and I have done. 
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Once on a time an emperor, a wise man. 
No matter where, in China or Japan, 
Decreed that^whosoever should o£fend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend, 
Convicted once should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and shew his bosom bare. 
The punishment importing this, no doubt. 
That all was naught within, and all found out. 

Oh happy Britain ! we have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measure here ; 
Else, could a law, like that which I relate, 
Once have the sanction of our triple state, 
Some few, that I have known in days of old, 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold ; 
While you my friend, whatever wind should blow. 
Might traverse England safely to and fro. 
An honest man, dose-buttoned to the chin. 
Broad doth without, and a warm heart within. 
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ON THE 

BURNING OF LORD MANSFIELD'S 
LIBRARY, 

TOGETHER WITH HIS H8S. 
Br THE MOB, IN THE MONTH OF JUNE, ITlBO. 

L 
So then — ^the Vandals of our isle, 

Sworn foes to sense and law, 
Have burnt to dust a nobler pile 

Than ever Roman saw \ 

IL 

And Murray sighs over Pope and Swift, 

And many a treasure more, 
The well-judged purchase and the gift, 

That graced his lettered store. 

m. 

Their pages mangled, burnt, and torn, 

The loss was Ma alone ; 
But ages yet to come stiall mourn 

The burning oihia own, 
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. ON THE SAME. 

I. 
When wit and genius meet their doom 

In all devouring flame, 
They tell us of the fate of Rome, 

And bid us fear the same. 

II. 

Over Murray's loss the muses wept, 

They felt the rude alarm, 
Yet blessed the guardian care, that kept 

His sacred head from harm. 

in. 

There memory, like the bee, that's fed 

From Flora's balmy store. 
The quintessence of all he read 

Had treasured up before. 

IV. 

The lawless he!;d, with fury blind, 
Have done him cruel wrong ; 

The flowers are gone — but still we find 
The honey on his tongue. 
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THE 

LOVE OF THE WORLD REPROVEIh 



OR 
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HYPOCRISV DETECTED*. 

Thus says the j)rophet of the Turk, 
Good mussulmany abstain from pork ; 
There is a part in every swine 
No friend or follower of mine 
May taste, whatever his inclination. 
On pain of excommunication. 
Such Mahomet's mysterious charge, 
And thus he left the point at large. 
Had he the sinful part expressed. 
They might with safety eat the rest ; 
But for one piece they thought it h&rd 
From the whole hog to be debarred ; 
And set their wit at work to iind 
What joint the prophet had in mind. 

• It may be proper to inform the reader that this 
piece has already appeared in print, having found 
its way, though with some unnecessary additions by 
an unknown hand, into the Leeds Journal, ly^ithoitt 
the author's privity. 
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Much controversy straight arose. 

These choose the back, the belly those ; 

By some 'tis confidently said 

He meant not to forbid the head ; 

While others at that doctrine rail, 

And piously prefer the tail. 

Thus conscience freed from every dog, 

Mahometans eat up the hog. 
You laugh — 'tis well— The tale applied 

May make you laugh on t'other side. 
Renounce the world — ^the preacher crles^ 
We do— -a multitude replies. 
While one as innocent regards 
A snug and friendly game at cards ; 
. And one, whatever you may say, 
Can see no evil in a play ; 
Some love a concert, or a raee ; 
And others shooting, and the chase. 
Reviled and loved, renounced and followed^ 
Thus, bit by bit, the world is swallowed ; 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 
Yet likes a sliqe as well as he : 
With sophistry their sauce they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout 'tis eaten. 
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ov 
THE DEATH 

OF 

MRS. (now ladt) Throckmorton's 

BULFINCH. 

Ye Dsrmphs ! if e'er your eyes were red 
With tean of hapless fevourites shedf 

O share Maria's grief I 
Her &vourite9 even in his cage, 
(What will not hanger's cruel rage ?) 

Assassined by a thief. 

Where Rhenus strays his vines among, 
The egg was laid from which he sprung, 

And though by nature mute, 
Or only with a whisde blest, 
Well-taught he all the sounds expressed 

Offlageletorflute. 

The honours of his ebon poll 
Were brighter than the sleekest mole. 
His bosom of the hue 
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With which Aurora decks the skies. 
When piping winds shall soon arise 
To sweep up all the dew. 

Above, below, in all the house, 
Dire foe alike to bird and mouse. 

No cat had leave to dwell ; 
And Bully's cage supported stood 
On props of smoothest-ishaven wood, 

Large-built and latticed well. 

Well-latticed — but the grate, alas ! 
Not rough with wire of steel or brassj 

For Bully's plumage sake. 
But smooth with wands from Ouse's side^ 
^ With which, when neatly peeled and dried. 
The swains their baskets make. 

Night veUed the pole. All seemed secure 
When led by instinct sharp and sure. 

Subsistence to provide, 
A beast forth sallied on the scout, 
Long-backed, long-tailed, and whiskered. snout, 

And badger-coloured hide. 

He, entering at the study-door. 
Its ample area 'gan explore ; 

And something in the wind 
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Conjectured) sniffing round and round. 
Better than all the books he found, 
Food chiefly for the mind. 

Just then, by adverse fate impressed, 
A dream disturbed poor Bully's rest ; 

In sleep he seemed to view 
A rat, &st-clinging to the cage, 
And screaming at the sad presage, 

Awoke and found it true. 

For, aided both by ear and scent. 
Right to his mark the monster went-— 

Ah, muse ! forbear to speak 
Minute the horrors that ensued ; 
EGs teeth were strong, the cage was wood~f> 

He left poor Bully's beak. 

He left it-4)ut he^should have ta'en : 
That beak, whence issued many a strain 

Of such mellifluous tone. 
Might have repaid him well, I wote, 
For silencing so sweet a throat, 

Fast set within his own. 

Maria weeps — ^The Muses mourn — 
So, when by Bacchanalians torn. 
On Thracian Hebrus* side 



«4 THE DOVES. 

The tree-enchanter Orpheus fell ; 
His head alone remained to tell 
The crael death he died. 



THE DOVES. 

I* 

Reasoning at every step he treads, 

Man yet mistakes his way, 
While meaner things, whom instinct leads. 

Are rarely known to stray. 

II. 
One silent eve I wandered late ; 

And heard the voice of love ; 
The turtle thus addressed her mate, 

And soothed the listening dove ; 

III. 
Our mutual bond of faith and truth 

No time shall disengage, 
Those blessings of our early youth 

Shall cheer our latest age : 

IV. 

While innocence without disguise, 

And constancy sincere, 
Shall fill the circles of those eyes, 

And mine can read them there ; 
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V. 

Those ills, that wait on all belowy 

Shall ne'er be fdt by me. 
Or gently felt, and only so. 

As being shared with thee. 

VI. 

When lightnings flash among the trees, 

Or kites are hovering near, 
I fear lest thee alone they seize, 

And know no other fear. .^ 

VII. 

'Tis then I feel myself a wife. 

And press thy wedded side, 
Resolved an union formed for life 

Death never shall divide. 

VIII. 

But oh ! if fickle and unchaste, 

(Forgive a transient thought) 
Thou could become unkind at last, 

And scorn thy present lot, 

IX. 

No need of lightning from on high, 

Or kites with cruel beak ; 
Denied the endearments of thine eye. 

This widowed heart would break. 
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A FABLE. sy 

And noW) quoth poor unthinkingiRalphy 
'Tis over, and the brood is safe ; 
(For ravens, though as birds of omen 
They teach both conjurers and old women 
To tell us -what is to befall, 
Can't, prophesy themselves at all.) 
The morning came when neighbour Hodge, 
Who had long marked her airy lodge, 
And destined all the treasure there 
A gift to his expecting i^ir, 
Climbed like a squirrel to his dray, 
And^re the worthless prize away. 

MORAL. 

'Tis Providence alone secures 
In every change both mine and your's : 
Safety cossbts not in escape 
From dangers of a frightRil shape ; 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man, that's strangled by a hair^ 
Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found oftenest in what least we dread, 
Frowns in the storm with angry broW| 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 
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A COMPARISON. 

The lapse of time and rivers is the samey 

Both speed their journey with a restless stream ; 

The silent pace, with which they steal away, 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay 9 

Alike irrevocable both when past, 

And a wide ocean swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble each in every part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart ; 

Streams never flow in vain ; where streams abound. 

How laughs the land with various plenty crowned I 

But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 

Neglected leaves a dreary waste behind. 

ANOTHER. 

ADDRESSD TO A TOUNG LADY. 

Sweet stream, that winds thro' yonder glade. 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid- 
Silent and chaste she steals along. 
Far from the world's gay busy throng ; 
With gentle yet prevailing force, 
Intent upon her destined course ; 
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Graceful and useful all she does, 
Blessing and blest "where'er she goeS| 
Pure-bosomed as that watery glass, 
And heaven reflected in her face. 



THE POET'S NEW-YEAR'S GIFT. 

TO MKS. (now lady) T|IR0CKM0RT0N. 

Maria I I have every good 

For thee wished many a time. 
Both sad, and in a cheerful mood, 

But never yet in rhiii^e. 

To wish thee fairer is no need. 
More prudent, or more sprightly^ 

Or more ingenious, or more freed 
From temper-fiaws unsightly. 

What favour then not jet possessed 

Can I for thee require. 
In wedded love already blest. 

To thy whole heart's desire ? 

None here is happy but in part : 

Full bliss is bliss divine ; 
There dwells some wish in every hearty 

And doubtless one in thine« 
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90 ODE TO APOLLO. 

That wishy on some &ir future ^day^ 
Which fate shall brightly gild, 

(*Tis blameless, be it what it may) 
I wish it all fulfiUed. 



ODE TO APOLLO- 

ON AN INK-CLASS ALMOST DRIED IN TH£ SUK. 

Patron of all those luckless brains, 

That to the wrong side leaning 
Indite much metre with much pains, 

And little or no meaning. 

Ah why,, since oceans, rivers, streams, 

That water all the nations, 
Pay tribute to thy glorious beams, 

In constant exhalations, 

Why, stooping from the, noon of day, 

Too covetous of drink, 
Apollo, hast thou stolen away 

A poet's drop of ink ? 

Upborne into the viewless air, 

It floats a vapour now, 
Impelled through regions dense and rare,- 

By all the winds that blow^ 
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Ordained perhaps ere summer flics, 

Combined with millions more, 
To form an Iris in the skies, 

Though black and foul before. 

Illustrious drop ! and happy then 

Beyond the happiest lot, 
Of all that ever past my pen, 

So soon to be forgot ! 

Phcebus, if such be thy design, 

To place it in thy bow, 
Give wit, that what is left may shine 

With equal grace below. 

PAIRING TIME ANTICIPATED. 

A FABLE. 

I SHALL not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau*, 

If birds confabulate or no ; • . 

^is clear that they were always able 

To hold discourse, at least, in fable ; 

And e'en the child, who knows no better, 

Than to enterpret by the letter, 

• It was one of the whimsical speculations of this 

«ilosopher, that all fables which ascribe reason and 
iech to animals should be withheld from children, 
as being only vehicles of deception. But what child 
I was ever deceived by thejn, or can be, agaiast ttie 
kevidencd'Of his senses? 
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A story of a cock and bull, 

Must have a most uncommon skull. 

It chanced then on a winter's day, 
But warm and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds, conceiving a design 
To forestal sweet St. Valentine, 
In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on affairs of love. 
And with much twitter and much chatter, 
Began to agitate the matter. 
At length a Bulfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most. 
Entreated, opening wide his beak, 
A moment's liberty to speak ; 
And, silence publicly enjoined. 
Delivered briefly thus his mind. 

My friends ! be cautious how ye treat 
ITie subject, upon which we meet ; 
I fear we shall have winter yet. 

A Finch, whose tongue knew no control, 
With golden wing and satin poll, 
A last year's bird, who ne'er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied. 

Methinks the gentleman, quoth she. 
Opposite in the apple-tree. 
By his good will would keep us single 
Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle, 
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Or (which is likelier to befall) 

Till death exterminate us all. 

I marry without more ado, 

My dear Dick Redcap, what say you ? 

Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling^ 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 
Their sentiments so well expressed 
Influenced mightily the rest, 
An paired, and each pair built a nest. 

But though the birds were thus in haste^ 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 
And destiny, that son^etimes bears 
An aspect stem on man's a£Fairs, 
Not altogether smiled on theirs. 
The wind, of late breathed gently forth. 
Now shifted east and east by north ; 
Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know. 
Could shelter them from rain or snow. 
Stepping into their nests, they paddled. 
Themselves were chilled, their eggs were addled ; 
Soon every father bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome, and pecked each oth«r, 
Parted without the least regret. 
Except that they had ever met^ 



W THE DOG AND WATER-LILY. 

And learned in future to be wiser, 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 



INSTRUCTIOW. 

Misses ! the tale that I relate 

This lesson seems to carry- 
Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry. 



THE DOG AND THE WATER LILY. 



NO FABLE. 

The noon was shady, and soft airs 

Swept Ouse's silent tide, 
When, *bcaped from literary cares, 

I wandered on his side. 

My spaniel, prettiest of his race. 

And high in pedigree, 
(Two nymphs* adorned with every grace 

That spaniel found for me) 

Now wantoned lost in flags and reeds, 
Now starting into sight 

* Sir -Robert Gunning's daughters. 
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Pursued the swallow o'er the meadu . 
With scarce a slower flight. 

It was the time when Ouse displayed 

His lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent surveyed^ 

And one I wished my own. 

With cane extended far I sought 

To steer it close to land ; 
But still the prize, though nearly caught, 

Escaped my eager hand. 

Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 

With fixt considerate face, 
And puzzling sat his puppy brains 

To comprehend the case. 

But with a chirrup clear and strong, 

Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and followed long 

The windings of the stream. 

My ramble finished, I returned. 

Beau trotting far before 
The floating wreath again discerned^ 

And plunging left the shore. 

I saw him with that lily cropped 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dr^pe4 

The treasure at ipy feet». 
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Charmed -with the sight, the world, I cried, 

Shall hear of thi^ thy deed : 
My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man's superior breed : 

But chief myself I will enjoin, 

Awake at duty's call. 
To shew a love as prompt as thine 

To Him who gives me all. 

THE POET, THE OYSTER, AND 
SENSITIVE PLANT. 

An Oyster, cast upon the shore. 
Was heard, though never heard before, 
Complaining in a speech well worded. 
And worthy thus to be recorded— 

Ah, hapless wretch 1 condemned to dwell 
For ever in my native shell ; 
Ordained to move when others please, 
Not for my own content or ease ; 
But tossed and buffeted about. 
Now in the water and now out. 
■Twere better to be born a stone. 
Of ruder shape, and feeling none, 
Than with a tenderness like mine, 
And sensibilities so fine ! 
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I envy that unfeelipg shrnb, 
Fast-rooted against erery rub. 
The plant he meant grew not far off, 
And felt the sneer with scorn enough ; 
Was hurt, disgusted, mortified. 
And with asperity replied. 

When, cry the botanists, and stare. 
Did plants called sensitive grow there f 
No matter when — a poet's muse is 
To make them grow just where she chooses. 

You shapeless nothing in a dish, 
You that are but almost a fish, 
I scorn your coarse insinuation. 
And have most plentiful occasion 
To wish myself the rock I view, 
Or such another dolt as you : 
For many a grave and learned clerk. 
And many a gay unlettered spark, 
With curious touch examines me, 
If I can feel as well as he ; 
And when I bend, retire, and shrink. 
Says — ^Well, 'tis more than one would think ! 
Thus lifie is spent (oh fie {ipon*t !) 
In being touched, and ci7ing — Don't ! * 

A poet, in his evening walk, 
O'erheard and checked this idle talk^ 

VOL. III. I 
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And your fine sense, he said, and ypur's, 
Whatever evil it endures, 
Deserves not, if so soon offended, 
Much to be pitied or commended. 
Disputes, though short, are far too long, 
Where both alike are in the wrong ; 
Your feelings, in their full amount, 
Are all upon your own account^ 

You, in your grotto-work enclosed, r 
Complain of being thus exposed ; 
Yet nothing feel In that rough coat, 
Save when the knife is at your throat. 
Wherever driven by wind or tide. 
Exempt from every ill beside. 

And as for you, my Lady Squeamish, 
Who reckon every touch a blemish. 
If all the plants, that can be found 
Embellishing the scene around, 
Should droop and wither where they grow. 
You would not feel at all — ^not you. 
The noblest minds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy, and love : 
These, these are feelings truly fine, 
And prove their owner half divine. 

His censure reached them as he dealt it, 
And each by shrinking showed he felt it. 
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THE SHRUBBERY. 

WRITTEN IN A TIME OF AFFLICTION. 

I. 

Oh, happy shades — ^to me unblest 1 
Friendly to peace, but not to me 1 

How ill the scene that offers rest, 
And heart, that cannot rest, agree I 

II. 

This glassy stream, that spreading pine. 
Those alders quivering to the breeze, 

Might sooth a soul less hurt than mine, 
And please, if any thing could please. 

III. 
But iix'd unalterable care 

Foregoes not what she feels within. 
Shows the same sadness every where. 

And slights the season and the scene. 

IV. 

For all that pleased in wood or lawn. 
While peace possessed these silent bowers, 

Her animating smile withdrawn. 
Has lost its beauties and its powers. 
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V. 

The saht or moralist should tread 
This moss*grown alley musing slow ; . 

They seek like me the secret shade, 
But not like me to nourish woe ! 

VI. 

Me fruitful scenes and prospects waste 

Alike admonish not to roam ; 
These tell me of enjoyments past. 

And those of sorrows yet to come. 

THE WINTER NOSEGAY. 

I. 
What nature, alas ! has denied 

To the delicate growth of our isle, 
Art has in a measure supplied, 

And winter is decked with a smile. 
See, Mary, what beauties I bring 

Fi*om the shelter of that sunny shed. 
Where the flowers have tl^e charms of the spring. 

Though abroad they arfc frozen and dead. 

II. 

Tis a bower of Arcadian sweets. 
Where Flora is still in her prime, 
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A fortress, to which she retreats 
From the cruel assaults of the clime. 

While earth wears a mantle of snow, 
These pinks are as fresh and as gay 

As the fairest and sweetest, that blow 
Oo the beautiful bosom of May, 

III. 

See how they have safely survived 

The frowns of a sky so severe ; 
Such Mary's true love, that has lived 

Through many a turbulent year. 
The charms of the late blowing rose 

Seem graced with a livelier hue, 
And the winter of sorrow best shows 

The truth of a friend such as you. 

MUTUAL FORBEARANCE 

NECESSARY TO THE HAPPINESS OF THE 
MARRIED STATE. 

Th e lady thus addressed her spouse !— 
What a mere dungeon is this house ! 
By no means large enough ; and was it, 
Yet this dull room, 'and that dark closet, 
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Those hangings with their worn-out graces, 
Long beards, long noses, and pale faces, 
Are such an antiquated scene, 
ITiey overwhelm me with the spleen. 
Sir Humphrey, shooting in the dark, 
Makes answer quite beside the mark : 
No doubt, my dear, I bade him come. 
Engaged myself to be at home. 
And shall expect him at the door, 
Precisely when the clock strikes four. 

You are so deaf, the lady cried, 
(And raised her voice, and frowned beside) 
You are so sadly deaf, my dear. 
What shall I do to mkae you hear ? 

Dismiss poor Harry ! he replies ; 
Some people are more nice than wise. 
For one slight trespass all this stir ? 
What if he did ride whip and spur, 
'Twas but a mile — ^your favourite horse 
Will never look one hair the worse. 

Well, I protest 'tis past all bearing — 
Child ! I am rather hard of hearing- 
Yes, truly — one must scream and bawl, 
I tell you, you can't hear at all ! 
Then, with a voice exceeding low, 
No matter if you hear or no. * 
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Alas ! and is domestic strife, 
That sorest ill of human life, 
A plague so little to be feared. 
As to be wantonly incurred, 
To gratify a fretful passion, 
On every trivial provocation ? 
The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 
But if infirmities, that fall 
In common to the lot of all, 
A blemish or a sense impaired. 
Are crimes so little to be spared, 
Then farewell all, that must create 
The Comfort of the wedded state ; 
Instead of harmony, 'tis jar, 
And tumult, and intestine war. 

The love, that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserved by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention ; 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which first inspired the flame decays, 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate or blind. 
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And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils, it would gladly cure : 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 



THE 

NEGRO'S COMPLAINT. 

Forced from home and all its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn ; 
To increase a stranger's treasures, 

O'er the raging billows borne. 
Men from England bought and sold roe. 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; 
But, though theirs they have enrolled me, 

Minds are never to be sold. 

Still in thought as free as ever, 
What are England's rights, I ask, 

Me from my delights to sever,. 
Me to torture, me to task ? 

Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit nature's claim ; 
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Skins may difier, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all-creating nature 

Make the plant, for which we toil? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Think, ye masters iron-hearted, 

Lolling at your jovial boards ; 
Think how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets, your cane affords. 

Is there, as ye sometimes tell us, 

Is there one, who reigns on high ? , 

Has he bid you buy and sell us. 

Speaking from his throne the sky \ 
Ask him, if your knotted scourg^ 

Matches, blood-extorting screws. 
Are the means, which duty urges 

Agents of his will to use 1 

Hark I he answers*-Wild tornadoes, 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks ; 

Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 
Are the voice, with wh^h he speaks. 

He, foreseeing what vexations 
Abie's sons should undergo^ 
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Fixed their tyrants' habitations 
Where his whirlwinds answer— no. 

By our blood in Afric wasted, ' 

Ere our neck's received the chain ; 
By the miseries we have tasted, 

Crossing in your barks the main ; 
By our su&rings, since ye brought us 

To the mkn-degrading mart ; j 

All sustained by patience, taught us j 

Only by a broken heart : 

Deem our nation brutes no longer, I 

Till some reason ye shall find ^ 

Worthier of regard, and stronger 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tomish all your boasted powers. 
Prove that you have human feelings, 

Ere you proudly question ours I 

PITY FOR POOR AFRICANS. ] 

Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequor. — 

I OWN I am shocked at the purchase of slaves, j 

And fear those, who buy them and sell them, are , 

knaves ; 
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lat I hear of their hardships, their tortures, and 

groans, 
almost enough to draw pity from stones. 

I pity them greatly, but I must be mum, 
?or how could we do without sugar and rum ? 
ially sugar, so needful we see ? 
it give up our deserts, our cofiee, and tea ! 

sides, if we do, the French, Dutch, and Danes, 
^ill heartily thank us, no doubt, for our pains ; 
we do not buy the poor creatures, they will, 
id tortures and groans will be multiplied still. 

foreigners likewise would give up the trade, 
[uch more in behalf of your wish might be said ; 
It, while they get riches by purchasing blacks, 
ly tell me why we may not also go snacks ? 

!bor scruples and arguments bring to my mind 
story so pat, you may think it is coined^ 
purpose to answer you out of my mint ; 
it I can assure you I saw it in print. 

youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
id once his integrity put to the test ; 
is comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
nd asked him to go and assist in the job. 
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He was shocked, sir, like you, and answered — ^^ Oh 

no! 
What ! rob our good neighbour ! I pray yoii don*t 

go; 
' Besides the man's poor, his orchard's his bread, 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.' 
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" You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we w^ant, and apples we'll have ; 
If you will go with us, you shall have a share. 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.'* 

They spoke, and Tom pondered — ** I see they will go : 
Poor man ! what a pity to injure him so I 
Poor man ! I would save him his fruit if I cou'd. 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

^' If the matter depended alone upon me, 
His apples might hang till tliey dropt from the tree ; 
But, since they will take them, I think I'll go too, 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.' 
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His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease. 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan : 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man, 
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THE 

riGHTINGALE AND GLOW-WORM. 

A Nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheered the village v^ith his song) 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended^ 
Began to feel, as well he might, 
' The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent— 

'< Did you admire my lamp, quoth he. 
As much as I your minstrelsy, 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 

l^OL. III. K 
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ON A GOLDFINCH. 



The songster heard his short oration, 
And warbling out his approbation, 
Released hlm^ as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else« 

Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with br 
And worry and devour each other ; 
But sing And shine by sweet consent. 
Till life's poor transient night is sper 
Respecting in each other's case 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the 
Who studiously make peace their ai: 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps and him that file 

ON A GOLDFINCI 



STARVED TO DEATH IN HIS < 

I. 

Time was wh^n I was free as air, 
The thistle's downy seed my fare, 

My drink the morning dew ; 
I perched at will on every spray. 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 

My strains for ever tv^vj . 



THE PINE-APPLE AND THE BEE. Ill 

n. 

ut gaudy plumage, sprightly strain, 
.nd form genteel, ivere all in vain, 

And of a transient date ; 
or, caught and caged, and starved to death, 
1 dying sighs my little breath 

Soon passed the wiry grate. 

III. 
Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes, 
md thanks for this effixtual close, 

And cure of every ill ! 
lore cruelty could none express ; 
Lnd I, if you had shown me less, 

Had been your prisoner still. 

THE 

PINE-APPLE AND THE BEE* 

The pine-apples, in triple row, 
Vere basking hot, and all in blow ; 
I bee of most discerning taste 
Vrceived the fragrance as he passed, 
)n eager wing the spoiler came, 
Vnd searched for crannies in the frame, 
Jrged his attempt on every side. 
To every pane his trunk applied ; 
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But still In vain, the frame was tight, 
And only pervious to the light : 
Thus having wasted half the day, 
He trimmed his flight another way. 

Methinks, I said, in thee I find 
The sin and madness of mankind. 
To joys forbidden man aspires. 
Consumes his soul with vain desires ; 
Folly the spring of his pursuit, 
And disappointment all the fruits 
' While Cynthio ogles, as she passes, 
The nymph between two chariot glasses, 
She is the pine-apple, and he 
The silly unsuccessful bee. 
The maid, who views with pensive air 
The show-glass fraught with glittering ware. 
Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets. 
But sighs at thought of empty pockets ; 
Like thine, her appetite is keen, 
But ah, the cruel glass between I 

Our dear delights are ofteb such, 
Exposed to view, but not to touch ; 
The sight our foolish heart inflames, 
We long for pine-apples in frames ; 
With hopeless wish one looks and lingers ; 
One breaks the glass, and cuts his fingers ; 
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But they whom truth and wisdom lead, 
Can gather honey from a weed. 



HORACE. Book the 2d. Ode the 10th. 

I. 
Receive, dear friend, the truths I teach, 
So shalt thou live beyond the reach 

Of adverse Fortune's power ; 
Not always tempt the distant deep, 
Nor always timorously creep 

Along the treacherous shore. 

II. 

He, that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

,The Httle and the great, 
Feels not the wants, that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues, that haunt the rich man's door, 
Imbittering all his state. 

III. 

The tallest pines feel most the power 
Of wintry blasts ; the loftiest tower 

Comes heaviest to the ground ; 
The bolts, that spare the mountain's side. 
His cloud-capt eminence divide, 

And spread the ruin round. 
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IV. 

The well informed philoaopher 
Rejoices with an wholesome fear^ 

And l^opes, in spite of pain ; 
If winter bellow from the north, 
Soon the sweet spring comes dancing fortky 

And nature laughs again. 

V. 

What if thine heaven be overcast. 
The dark appearance will not last^ 

Expect a brighter sky. 
The god, that strmgs the silver bow, 
Awakes sometimes the muses too, 

And lays his arrows by. 

VI. 

If hindrances obstruct thy way, 
Thy magnanimity display. 

And let thy strength be seen ; 
But oh ! if Fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvass in« 
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A REFLECTION 

ON TKE F0R£O0ING OOE^ 

And is this all ? Can reason do no more 

Than bid me shun the deep^ and dread the shore ? 

Sweet moralist i afloat on life's rough sea. 

The Christian has an art unknown to thee : 

He holds no parley with uamanly fears ; 

Where duty bids he confidently steers. 

Faces a thousand dangers at her caU, 

And) trusting in his God) surmounts them all. 

THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 

I. 

The nymph must lose her female friend^ 

If more admired than she<— 
But where will fierce contention end, 

If flowers can disagree ? 

II. 

Within the garden's peacefiil scene 

Appeared two lovely fees, 
Aspiring to the rank of queen, 

The Lily and the Rcse. 
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in. 

The Rose soon reddened into rage^ 

And, swelling with disdain, 
Appealed to many a p6et's page 

To prove her right to reign, 

IV. 
The Lily's height bespoke connnand, 

A fiEur imperial flower ; 
She seemed designed for Flora's hand. 

The sceptre of her power. 

V. 

This civil bickering and debate 
The goddess chanced to hear. 

And flew to save, ere yet too late. 
The pride of the parterre ; 

VI. 

Yours is, she said, the nobler hue, 
And yours the statelier mien ; 

And, till a third surpasses you. 
Let each be deemed a queen. 

vn. 

Thus, soothed and reconciled, each seeks 

The fairest British fair : 
The seat of empire is her cheeks, 

ITiey reign united there. 
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THE POPLAR FIELD. 

The poplars are felled, farewell to the shade, 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonajde ; 
The winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on hii; tkosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed, since I last took a view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they grew ; 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 
And the tree is my seat, that once lent me shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat. 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat, 
And the scene, where his melody charmed me before, 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more. 

My fugitive years are all hasting away, 

And I must ere long lie as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my breast, and a stone at my head. 

Ere another such grove sh£dl arise in its stead. 

*T\B a sight to engage me, if any thing can, 
To muse on the perishing pleasures of man ; 
Though his life be a dream, his enjo)rments, I see. 
Have a being less durable even than tie*. 

» 

* Mr. Cowper afterwards altered this last stanza 
in the following manner :-— , 
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THE 

DIVERTING HISTORY 

OF 

JOHN GILPIN; 

SHOWING HOW HE WEKT FARTfiER THAN RE 
INTENDED, AND <:AME SAFE HOME AGAIN. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 

Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 

To-morrow is our wedding day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 

All in a chaise and pair. 

The change both my heart and my fancy employs, 
I reflect on the frailty of man^ and his joys ; 
Short-lived as we are, yet our pleasures, we ace, 
Have a still^shorter date, and die sooner than we. 



f 
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My sister, and my sister's child, 

Myself and children three, 
Win fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we. 

He soon replied, I do admire 

Of womankind but one, 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done, 

I am a linen-draper bold. 

As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go. 

Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, That's well said ; 

And for that wine is dear. 
We will be furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear. 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O'erjoyed was he to find 
That though on pleasure she was ben^ 

She had a frugal mind. 

Tlie morning came, the chaise* was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say thftt she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise wa3 stayed, 
Where they did all get in ; 
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Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels^ 

Were never folk so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneath 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane. 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers qome in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore. 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

WouM trouble him much more. 

Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty screaming came down stairs, 

« The wine is left behind I" 

Good lack ! quoth he — ^yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise^ 
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Now mistress Gilpin (careful soul 1) 

Had two stone bottles found) 
To hold the liquor that she loved) 

And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt he drew. 
And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed. 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trotj 

Which galled him in his seat. 

So, Fair and softly, John he cried, 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 
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So 8toq>iQg down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasped the mane with both his hands> 

And eke with all his might. 

His. horse who never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He Utile dreamt when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 

Like streamer long and gay, 
Till loop and button failing both, , 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed. 

Up flew tlie windows all ; 
And every soul cried out, Well done ! 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin— .who but he ? 
His fame soon spread around. 
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He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 
*Tis for a thousand pound ! 

Aud still, as fast as he drew near* 

•Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now as he went bowing down 

His reeking head foil low, 
The bottles twam behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle-necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way. 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. • 
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At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

Stop, stop, John Gilpin l-»Here's the hous^-.. 

They all aloud did cry ; 
The dinner waits, and we are tired : 

Said Gilpin — ^So am I ! 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why ?— *his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So he did fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him :. 

What news ? what news ? your tidings tell ; 
Tell me you must and shall—* 
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Say why bare-headed you are come. 
Or why you come at all ? 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ! 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 

I came because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forebode. 
My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They are upon the road. 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up^ and in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit, 
My head is twice as big as your's. 

They therefore needs must fit. 

But let me scrape the dirt away, 
Thfit hangs upon your face ; 
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And stop and eat, for wcU you may 

Be in a hungry case. 
Said John, it is my wedtog-day, 

And all the world would stare 
If wife should dine, at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Ware. 

So turning to his horse, he said^ 

I am in haste to dine ; 
•Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go l»ck for mine. 
Ah luckless speech, and bootless boast I 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear ; 
Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig : 

He lost them sooner than at first, 
For why ?— they were too big. , 

Now mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down . 

Into the country far away, ^ 
She pulled out half a crown ; 
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And thus unto the y&aXh she said. 

That drove them to the Bell, 
This shall ye your's when you bring back 

My husband safe and well. 

The youth did ri^ and soon did meet 

John coming back amain I 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly woul(t have d<ye. 
The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, stnd away 

Went post-boy at his heels, 
The post-boy's horse right glad to mi^s 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With post-boy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry :— 

•Stop thief! stop thief!— a highwayman! 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 
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The toll-men thinking as before ^^ 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And $0 he did, and won it too, ' / ' ' 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live- the king, 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 
And, when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be the^e to see I 

TO THE REV. MR. NEWTON. 

AN INVITATION INTO THE COUNTRY, 

I. 

The swallows in tiieir torpid state 

Compose their useless wing, 
And bees in hives as idly wait 

The call of early spring. I 

n. 

The keenest frost that binds the stream, 

The wildest wind that blows, 
Are neither felt nor feared by them, 

Secure of their repose. 
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m. 

But man, all feeling and awake. 

The gloomy scene surveys ; 
With present ills his heart must ake, 

And pant for brighter days. 

IV. 

Old winter, halting o'er the mead, 

Bids me and Mary mourn ; 
But lovely spring peeps o'er his head, 

And whispers your return. 

V. 
Then April,/ with her sister May, 

Shall chase him from the bowers, 
And weave fresh garlands every day^ 

To crown the smiling hours. 

VI. 

And, if a tear, that speaks regret 

Of happier times, appear, 
A glimpse of joy, that we have met} 

Shall shine and dry the tear. 



ISO 

CATHARINA. 

ADDRESSED TO MISS STAPtEfON. 
(now MRS. COURTNEY.) 

She came — she is gone— we have met— 

And meet perhaps never again ; 
The sun of that moment is set, 

And seems to have risen in vain. 
Catharina has fled like a dream — 

(So vanishes pleasure, alas !) 
But has left a regret and esteem, 

That wiU not so suddenly pass. 

The last evening ramble we made> 

Catharina, Maria, and I, 
Our progress was often delayed 

By the nightingale warbling nigh. 
We paused under many a tree, 

And much she was charmed with a tone* 
Less sweet to Maria and me, 

Who had witnessed so late^ her own. 

'My numbers that day she had sung. 
And gave them a grace so divine, 

As only her musical tongue 
Could infuse into numbers of mine. 
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The longer I heard, I esteemed 

The work of my fancy the morey 
And ev'n to myself never seemed 

So tuneful a poet before. 

Though the pleasures of London exceed 

In number the days of the year, 
Catharina, did nothing impede, 

Would feel herself happier here ; 
For the close woven arches of limes 

On the banks of our river, I know, 
Are sweeter to her many times 

Than all that the city can show. 

So it is, when the mind is endued 

With a well-judging taste from above, 
Then, whether embellished or rude, 

*Tis nature alone that we love. 
The achievements of art may amuse. 

And even our wonder excite, 
But groves, hills, and vallies, diflfuse 

A lasting, a sacred delight. 

Since then in the rural recess 

Catharina ^lone can rejoice. 
May it still be her lot to possess 

The scene of her sensible choice J 
To inhabit a mansion remote 

From the clatter of street-pacing steeds, 
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And by Philomel's annual note 
To measure the life that she leads. 

With her book, and her voice, and her lyre, 

To wing all her moments at home, 
And with scenes that new rapture inspire 

As oft as it suits her to roam, 
She will have just the life she prefers, 

With little to wish or to fear, 
And ours will be pleasant as hers, 

Might we view her enjoying it here. 

THE MORALIZER CORRECTED. 

A TALE. 

A HERMIT (or if 'chance you hold 
That title now too trite and old) 
A man, once young, who lived retired 
As hermit could have well desired. 
His hours of study closed at last, 
And finished his concise repast. 
Stoppled his cruse, replaced his book 
Within its customary nook. 
And, staff in hand, set forth to share 
The sober cordial of sweet air. 
Like Isaac, with a mind applied 
To serious thought at evening-tide. 
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Autumnal rains had made it chill, 
And from the trees, that fringed his hill, 
Shades slanting at the close of day 
Chilled more his else delightful "way. 
Distant a little mile he spied 
A western bank's still sunny side, 
And right toward the favoured place 
Proceeding with his nimblest pace, 
In hope to bask a littjie yet, 
Just reached it when the sun was set. 
Your hermit, young and jovial sirs I 
Learns something from whate'er occurs — 
And hence, he said, my mind computes 
The real worth of man's pursuits. 
His object chosen, wealth or fame^ 
br other sublunary game. 
Imagination to his view * 

Presents it decked with every hue, 
That can seduce him not to spare 
His powers of best exertion there. 
But youth, health, vigour to expend 
On so desirable an end. 
Ere long approach ifte's evening shades, 
The glow that fancy gave it fades ; 
An<1, earned too late, it wants the grace 
Which first engaged him in the chase. 
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Yet time at length (what wilt not time achieve ?) 

Clothes it \irith earthy and bids the produce live. 

Once more the spiry myrtle crowns the glade. 

And ruminating flocks enjoy the shade. 

Oh bliss precarious, and unsafe retreats, 

Oh charming paradise of short*Uved sweets ! 

The self-same gale, that wafts the fragrance rbund. 

Brings to the distant ear a sullen sound : 

Again the mountain feels the imprisoned foe, 

Again pours ruin on the vale below. 

Ten thousand swains the wasted scene dq)lore} 

That only future ages can restore. 

Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honour draw3p 
Who write in blood the merits of your cause, 
Who strike the blow, then pl^ad your own defence, 
Glory your aim, but justice your pretence, 
Behold in Etna's emblematic fires 
The mischiefe your ambitious pride inspires ! 

Fast by the stream, that bounds your just domain, 
And tells you where ye have a right to reign, 
A nation dwells, not envious of your throne. 
Studious of peace, their neighbour's, and their own. 
Ill-fated race ! how deeply must they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you I 
The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad, 
Through the ripe harvest lies their destined road ; 
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At every step beneath their feet they tread 
The life of multitudes, a nation's bread ! 
Earth seems a garden in its loveliest dress 
Before them, and behind a wilderness. 
Famine, and pestilence, her first-bom son, 
Attend to finish what the sword begun ; 
And echoing praises, such as fiends might earn, 
And folly pays, resound at your return. 
A calm succeeds — but plenty, with her train 
Of heart«felt joys, succeeds not soon again, 
And years of pining indigence must show 
What scourges are the gods that rule below. 

Yet man, laborious man by slow degrees, * 

(Such is his thirst of opulence and ease) 
Plies all the sinews of industrious toil. 
Gleans up the refuse of the general spoil, 
Rebuilds the towers, that smoked upon the plain^ 
And the sun gilds the shining spires again. 

Increasing commerce and reviving art 
Renew the quarrel on the conqueror's part ; 
And the sad lesson must be learned once more, 
That wealth within is ruin at the door. 
What are ye, monarclis, laurelled heroes, say, 
But ^tnas of the suffering; world ye sway ? 
Sweet nature, stripped of her embroidered robe. 
Deplores the v.'astc-'] rrt^jons of her globe ; 
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And stands a witness at truth's awful bar, 
To prove you there, destroyers as you are. 

Oh place me in some heaven-protected isle, 
Where peace, and equity, and freedom smile ; 
Where no volcano p!odrs his fiery flood. 
No crested warrior dips his phime in blood ; 
Where power secures what industry has t^'on, 
Where to succeed is not to be undone ; 
A land that distant tyrants hate in vain, 
In Britain's isle, beneath a George's reign ! 
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MY MOTHER'S PICTURE 

OUT OF NORFOLK. 
THE GIFT OF MY COUSIN ANN ioDHA$I. 

Oh that those lips had language I Life has passed 
Witli me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine — thy own sweet smiles I see. 
The same, that oft jfi childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say, 
" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !** 
The meek intellfgence of those dear eyes 
( Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
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The art that baffles timers tyranmc claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithfiil remembrancer of one so dear. 
Oh welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who biddest me honour with an artless song. 
Affectionate) a mother lost so long, 
I will obey^ not willingly alone. 
But glacUy, as the precept were her own : 
Andy while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 
Shall steep me in EUysian reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother 1 when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me,, though unseen, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 
Ah that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such I — It was — Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting sound shall pass my lips no more I 
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Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern^ 
Oft gave me promise of a quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed. 
And disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By disappointment every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
^I learned at last submission to my lot, 

/ But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

' Where once we dwelt bur name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Uobin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way. 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 
'Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short lived possession ! but the record fair. 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a stoVm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Tliy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou mightest know me safe and warmly laic! ; 
ITiy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 
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The fragprant waters on ray cheeks bestowed^ 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed : 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 
IfThy constant flow of love, that knew no fietll, j 
> Ne'er roughened by those cataracts and breaks/ 
'-That humour interposed too often makes ; .J 
All this still legible in memory's page, 
And still to be so to my latest age. 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Not «comed in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could time, his flight reversed, restore the hours^ 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 
The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 
I pricked them into paper with a pin, 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile) 
Could those few pleasant hours again appear, 
Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here I 
I would not trust my heart — ^the dear delight! 
Seenw so to be desired, perhaps I might.—. \ 
But no — ^what here we call our life is such, J 
So little to be loved, and thou so much, 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain \ 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 
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Thou, as a gallant bark froxn Albion's coast 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed) 
Shoots into port at some vell-havened isle, 
Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 
While airs impregnated with incense play- 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay ; 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the shore, 
" Where tempests never beat nor billows roar*," / 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide /^ 
Of life, long since, has ancho;*ed at thy side. « 
But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distressed— 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest tossed, 
Sails ript, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
But oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he I 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 
My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth j 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents passed into the skies. ;^ 
And now, farewell— time unrevoked has run 

I 

His wonted pourse, yet what I wished is done. 

* Garth. 
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By contemplation's help, not sought in vain, 
I seem to have lived my childhood o'er again ; 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine, ^ 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 
And) while the wings of fiincy stiU are free,. 
And I can view this mimic shew of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in hi^ thefts. 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

THE FAITHFUL FRIEND. 

The green-house is my summer seat; 
My shrubs displaced from that retreat 

Enjoyed the open air ; 
Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 
Had been their mutual solace long, 

Lived happy prisoner's there. 

They sang, as blithe as finches sing, 
That flutter loose on golden wing. 

And frolic where they list ; 
Strangers to liberty, 'tis true, 
But that delight they never knew, 

And therefore never missed. 

But nature works in every breast ; 
Instinct is never quite suppressed j 
And Dick felt some desires, 
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W^ich, after many an effort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between his wires. 

The open windows seemed to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincere 

To leave his friend behind. 

For, settling on his gratecf roof, 

He chirped and kissed him, giving proof 

That he desired no more ; 
Nor would forsake his cage at last, 
Till gently seized, I shut him fast, 

A prisoner as before. 

Oh ye, who never knew the joys 
Of Friendship, satisfied with noise. 

Fandango, ball, and rout ! 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird, 
A prison with a friend preferred 

To liberty without. 
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THE NEEDLESS ALARM* 

A TALK, 

There is a field) through which I often pass^ 
lliick overspread with moss and silky grass. 
Adjoining close to itilwick's echoing wood, 
Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood, 
Reserved to solace many a neighbouring 'squire, 
That he may follow them through brake and briar, 
Contusion hazarding of neck or spine, 
Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 
A narrow brook, by rushy banks concealed, 
Rons in a bottom, and divides the field ; 
Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head. 
But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 
And where the land slopes to its watery bourn^ 
Wide yawns a gulph beside a ragged thorn ; 
Bricks line the sides, but shivered long ago, 
And horrid brambles intertwine below ; 
A hollow scooped, I judge, in ancient time, 
For baking earth, or burning rock to lime. 

Not yet the hawthorn bore her berries red. 
With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed ; 
Nor autumn yet had brushed from every spray. 
With her chill hand, the mellow leaves away ; 
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B^ corn was housed, and beans were in the stack. 

Now therefore issued forth the spotted pack. 

With tails high mpunted, ears hung low, and throats 

With a whole gamut filled of heavenly notes. 

For which, alas J my destiny severe. 

Though ears she gave me two, gave me no ear. 

The sun, accomplishing his early march, ^ 

His lamp no^ planted on heaven's topmost arch| 
When, exercise and air my only aim. 
And heedless whither, to that field J came. 
Ere yet with ruthless joy the happy hound 
Told hill and dale that Reynard's track was Sound, 
Or with t}ie high-raised horn's melodious clang 
All Kilwick* and all Dingle-derry* rang. 

Sheep grazed the field; some with soft bosom 
pressed 
The l>erb as soft, while nibbling strayed the rest ; 
Nor noise was h^ard but of the hasty brook, 
Struggling, detained in many a petty nook« 
All seemed so peaceful, that from them conveyed 
To me, tjieir peace by kind contagion spread. 

But when the huntsman, with distended cheek, 
'Gan make his instrument of music speak. 
And from within the wood that crash was heard, 
Though not a hound from whom it burst appeared, 

* Two woods belonging to John Throckmorton, 
Esq. 
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llie sheep recumbent, and the sheep that grazed. 
Ail huddling into phalanx, stood and gazed,. 
Admiring^ terrified, the novel strain, 
Then coursed the field around, and coursed it round 

again; 
But, recollecting with a sudden thought, 
That flight in circles urged advanced them nought. 
They gathered close around the old pit's brink. 
And thought again — but knew not what to think. 

The man to solitude accustomed long. 
Perceives in every thing that lives a tongue ; 
Not animals alone, but shrubs and trees, 
Have speech for him, and understood with ease : 
After long drought, when rains abundant fall. 
He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing aU t 
Knows what the freshness of their hue implies, 
How glad they catch the largess of the skies ; 
But with precision nicer stiU, t|;ie mind 
He scans of every loco-motive kind ; 
Birds of all feather, beasts of every name^ 
That serve mankind, or shun them, wild or tame ; 
The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 
Have all articulation in his ears ; 
He speUs them true by intuition's light, 
And needs no glossary to set him right. 

This truth premised was needful as a text. 
To win due credence to what follows next. 
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Awhile they mused ; surveying every face, 
Thou hadst supposed them of superior race ; 
Their periwigs of wool, and fears combined. 
Stamped on each countenance such marks of mind. 
That sage they seemed, as lawyers o*er a doubt. 
Which, puzzling long, at last they puzzle out ; 
Or academic tutors, teaching youths, 
Sure ne'er to want them, mathematic truths ; 
When thus a mutton, statelier than the rest, 
A ram, the ewes and wethers sad, addressed. 

Friends ! we have lived too long. I never heard 
Sounds such as these, so worthy to be feared. 
Could I believe that winds for ages pent 
In earth's dark Womb have found at last a vent, 
And from their prison-house below arise, 
With all these hideous bowlings to the skies, 
I could be much composed, nor should appear 
For such a cause to feel the slightest fear. 
Yourselves have seen, what time the thunders rolled 
All night, we resting quiet in the fold. 
Or heard we that tremendous bray alone, 
I could expound the melancholy tone ; 
Should deem it by our old companion made. 
The ass ; for he, we know, has lately strayed, 
And being lost perhaps, and wandering wide, 
Might be Upposed Xo clamour for a guid^. 
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^t ah ! those dreadful yells what soul can hear> 
That owns a carcase^ and not quake for fear ? 
Daemons produce them doubtless, brazen-clawed 
And &nged with brass the dsmons are abroad ; 
I hold it therefore wisest and most fit, 
That life to save, we leap into the pit. 

Him answered then his loving mate and true, 
But more discreet than he, a Cambrian ewe. 

How ? leap into the pit our life to save ? 
To save our life leap ail into the grave ? 
For can we find it less ? Contemplate first 
The depth how awful ! falling there, We burst : 
Or should the brambles, interposed, our fall 
In part abate, that happiness were small ; 
For with a race like theirs no chance I see 
Of peace or ease to creatures clad as we. 
Meantime, noise kills not. Be it Dapple's bray, 
Or be it not, or be it whose it may. 
And rush those other spunds, that seem by tongues 
Of dsemons uttered, from whatever l«ngs, 
Sounds are but sounds, and till the cause appear 
We have at least commodious standing here. 
Come fiend, come fiiry, giant, monster, blast 
From earth or hell, we Ca,. l>ut plunge at last. 

While thus she spake, I fainter heard the peals, 
For Reynard, close attended at his heels 
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By panting dog, tired man, and spattered horse. 
Thro' mere good fortune, took a different course. 
The flock grew calm again, and I, the road 
Following, that led me to my own abode. 
Much wondered that the silly sheep had found 
Such cause of terror in an empty sound 
So sweet to huntsman, gentleman, and hound. 

MORAL. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 



BOADICEA, 

AN ODE. 
I. 

When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding ffom the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien. 
Counsel of her country's gods, 

II. 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 
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III* 
Princess I if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
^is because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 

IV. 

Rome shall perish — ^write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ^ 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

Rome, for empire far renowned. 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground- 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

VI. 

Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms shall win, the prize^ 

Harmony the path to fame. 

VII. 

Then the progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wingSjj 

Shall a wider world command. 
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VIII. 

Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they. 

IX. 

Such the bard's prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire. 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awfiil lyre. 

X. 

■ 

She, with all a nnonarch's pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow : 

Rushed to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying hurled them at the foe. 

XI. 

Ruffians, pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you. 
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STANZAS 

Subjoined to the Yearly Bill of Mortality of the 

Parish of 

ALL^AINTS, NORTHAMPTON, . 
Anno Domini 1787". 

FaUida Mors itguo fmlsat fiede fiaufierum tabemasy 
Regumque turres, Horace. 

Pale death with equal foot strikes wide the door 
Of royal halls, and hovels of the poor. 

While thirteen moons saw smoothly run 

The Nen's barge-laden wave. 
All these, life's rambling journey done, 

Have found their home, the grave. 

Was man (frail always) made more fraH 

Than in foregoing years ? 
Did famine or did plague prevail, 

That so much death appears ? 

No ; these were vigorous as their sires^ 

Nor plague nor famine came ; 
This annual tribute death requires, 

And never waves his claim. 

Like crowded forest^trees we stand. 
And some are marked to fall ; 
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The axe will smite at God's command^ 
And soon shall smite us all. 

Green as the bay-tree, ever green. 

With its new foliage on, 
The gay, the thoughtless, I have seen, 

I passed — and they were gone. 

Read, ye that run, the solemn truth, 

With which I charge my page ; 
A worm is in the bud of youth. 

And at the root of age. 

No present health can health ipsure 

Fov yet an hour to come ; 
No medicine, though it often cure, 

Can always baulk the tomb. 

And Oh ! that humble as my lot. 

And scorned as is my strain, 
These truths, though known, too much forgot, 

I may not teach in vain. 

So prays your clerk with all his heart, 

And ere he quits the pen. 
Begs you for once to take /da part. 

And answer all—Amen I 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

FOR THE YEAR 1788. 

Quod adesty memento 
Comfionere agutia, Caterajluminis 
Rituferuntur. Hor. 

Improve the present hour, for all beside 
Is a mere feather on a torrent's tide. 

Could I, from heaven inspired, as sure presage 
To whom the rising year shall prove his last ; 
As I can number in my punctual page, 
And item down the victims of the past ; 

How each would trembling wait the mournful sheet, 
On which the press might stamp him next to die ; 
And, reading here his sentence, how replete 
With anxious meaning, heaven-ward turn his eye t 

Time then would seem more precious than the joys, 
In which he sports, away the treasure now ; 
And prayer more seasonable than the noise 
Of drunkards, or the music-drawing bow. 

Then doubtless many a trifler, on the brink 
Of this world's hazardous and headlong shore, 
Forced to a pause, would feel it good to thinly, 
Told that his setting sun must rise no more; 
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Ah self-deceived ! Could I propAietic say 
Who next is fated, and who next to fall^ 
The rest might then seem privileged to play ; 
But, naming noncy the Voice now speaks to ALL. 

Observe the dappled foresters, how light 
They bound, and airy o'er the sunny glade-— 
One falls — ^the rest, wide scattered with affright^ 
Vanish at once into the darkest shade. 

Had we their wisdom, should we, often warned, 
Still need repeated warnings, and at last, 
A thousand awful admonitions scorned. 
Die self-accused of life run all to waste ? 

Sad waste ! for which no after-thrift atones : 
llie grave admits no cure for guilt or sin ; 
• Dew-drops may deck the turf that hides the bones, 
But tears of godly grief ne'er flow within. 

Learn then, ye living ! by the mouths be taught 
Of all these sepulchres, instructors true, 
That, soon or late, death also is your lot. 
And the next opening grave may yawn for you* 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

FOR THE YEAR 1789. 

Placidague ibi demum morte qtdeviC, 

ViRG. 

There calm at length he breathed his soul away. 

^ Oh most delightful hour by man 

" Experienced here below, 
*^ The hour that terminates his span, 

" His folly, and his woe ! 

<c Worlds should not bribe me back to tread 

" Again life's dreary waste, 
*' To see again my day o'erspread 

" With all the gloomy past. 

^^ My home henceforth is in the skies, 

<< Earth, seas, and sun adieu ! 
'* All heaven unfolded to my eyes, 

" I have no sight for you." 

Sd spoke Aspasio, firm possest 

Of faith's supporting rod, 
Then breathed hb soul into its rest. 

The bosom of his God. 

He was a man among the few 
Sincere on virtue's ^ide ; 
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And all his strength from scripture drew. 
To hourly use applied. 

That rule he prized^ by that he feare^ 
He hated, hoped, and loved ; 

Nor ever frowned, or sad appeared^ 
But when his heart had roved. 

For he was frail as thou or I, 

And evil felt within : 
But when he felt it, heaved a sigh^ 

And loathed the thought of sin. 

Such lived Aspasio ; and at last 
Called up from Earth to Heaven, 

The gulph of death triumphant passed, 
By gales of blessing driven. 

His joys be miney each Reader cries, 

When my last hour arrives : 
They shall be your's, my Verse replies. 

Such only be your lives. ^ 



1 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

rOR THE TEAR 1790. 

Ne commonentem xecta sfieme. ' 

BUCHANAV. 

Despise not my good counsel. 

He who sits from day to day. 
Where the prisoned lark is hmg> 

Heedless of his loudest lay, 
Hardly knows that he has sung. 

Where the watchman in his round 

Nightly lifts his voice on high. 
None, accustomed to the sound. 

Wakes the sooner for his cry. 

So your verse-man I, and clerk, 

Yearly in my song proclaim 
Death at hand— yourselves his mark— 

And the foe's unerring aim. 

Duly at my time I come. 

Publishing to all aloud — 
Soon the grave must be your home^ 

And your only suit, a shroud. 

But the monitory strain, 
Oft repeated in your ears, 
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Seems to sound too much in vain, » 

Wins no notice^ wakes no fears. 

Can a truth, by all confessed 
Of such magnitude and weighty 

Grow, by being oft expressed^ 
Trivial as a parrot's prate ? 

Pleasure's call attention wins^ . 

Hear it often as we may ; 
New as ever seem our sins, 

Though committed every day. 

Death and judgment, Heaven and Hell-«- 
These alone, so often heard, 

No more move us than the bell 
When some stranger is interred. 

Oh then, ere the turf or tomb 

Cover us from every eye, 
Spirit of instruction come. 

Make us learn that we must die. 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION, 

FOR THE TEAR 1792. 

Felix^ quifiotuit rerum cognoscere causasy 
Atquc metua omnea et inexorabilefatum 
Sudjecit fiedidusj etre/iuumgue Acherontia avari ! 

ViRG. 

Happy the mortal, who has traced efiegts 
To their first cause, cast fear beneath his feet, 
And Death, and roaring Hell's voracious fires ! 

Thankless for favours from on high, 

Man thinks he fades too soon ; 
Though 'tis his privilege to die. 

Would he improve the boon. 

But he, not wise enough to scan 

His best concerns aright. 
Would gladly stretch life's little span 

To ages, if he might. 

To ages in a world of pain, 

To ages, where he goes 
Galled by affliction's heavy chain* 

And hopeless of repose. 

Strange fondness of the human heart, 

Enamoured of its harm ! 

Strange world, that costs it so much smai't. 

And still has power to charm* 
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Whence has the world her magic power ? 

Why deem we death a foe ? 
Recoil from weary life's best hour^ 

And covet longer woe ? 

The cause is Conscience— Conscience oft 

Her tale of guilt renews : 
Her voice is terrible though soft, 

And dread of death ensues. 

.Then anxious to be longer spared 
Man mourns his fleeting breath : 

AH evils then seem light, compared 
With the approach of Death. 

• 

*Tis judgment shakes him ; there's the fear 
That prompts the wish to stay : 

He has Incurred a long arrear, 
And must despair to pay. 

Pay .'—.follow Christ, and all is paid ; 

His death your peace insures ; 
Think on the grave where he was laid. 

And calm descend to yours. 
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ON A SIMILAR OCCASION. 

FOR THE YEAR 1793. 

De saeris autem hac sit una aententia^ ut conaer- 
-uentur. Cic. de leg. 

But let OS all concur in this one 8enUment| that 
things sacred be inviolate. 

He lives who lives to God alone^ 

And all are dead beside ; 
For other source than God is none 

Whence life can be supplied. 

To live to God is to requite 

His love as best we may : 
To make his precepts our delight^ 

His promises our stay. 

But life, within a narr($w ring 

Of f^iddy joys comprized, 
Is falsely named, and no such thing, 

But rather death disguised. 

Can life in them deserve the name, 

Who only live to prove 
For what poor toys they can disclaim 

An endless life above ? 
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Old TiDey, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 
Was still a wild Jack-hare, 

Though duly from my hand he took 

His pittance every night, 
He did it with a jealous look. 

And, when he could, would bite. 

His diet was of wheaten bread 
And milk, and oats, and straw ; 

Thistles, or lettuces instead, 
With sand to scour his maw. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regaled, 

On pippin's russet peel. 
And, when his juicy salads failed^ 

Sliced carrot pleased him well. 

A Turkey carpet was his lawn, 
Whereon he loved to bound, 

To skip and gambol like a fawn, 
And swing his rump around. 

His fHsking was at evening hours^ 

For then he lost his fear. 
But most before approaching showers, 

Or when a storm drew near. 

Eight years and five round-rolling moons 
He thus saw steal away^ 
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Dozing out all his idle noons, 
And every night at play. 

I kept him for bis humour sake. 

For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache. 

And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath his wafaiut shade 

He finds his long last home, 
And waits, in snug concealment laid, 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

He, still more aged, feels the shocks, 

From which no care can save. 
And, partner once of Tiney's box, 

Must soon partake his grave. 

TO JOHN JOHNSON, 

On his presenting me with an antique 
Bust of Homer. 

Kinsman beloved, and as a son by me. 
When I behold this fruit of thy regard. 
The sculptured form of my old favourite bard, 

1 reverence feel for him, and love for thee. 

Joy too, and grief; much joy, that there should be 
Wise men, and leara'd, who grudge not to reward, 
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With some applause, my bold attempt, and hard. 
Which others scorn. Critics by courtesy 1 

The grief is this, that, sunk in Homer's mine, 
I lose my precious years, now soon to fail ; 

Handling his gold, which, howsoe'er it shine. 
Proves dross when balanced in the Christian scale ! 

Be wiser thou ! — ^Like our fore-father Donne, 
Seek heavenly wealth, :and work for God alone I 

To the Rev, Mr. NEWTON. 
On his Return from Ramsgate. 

That ocean you of late surveyed, 

Those rocks I too have seen, 
Hut I, afHicted and dismayed. 

You tranquil and serene. 

You from the flood-controuling steep 

Saw stretched before your view, 
With conscious joy, the threatening deep, 

No longer such to you. 

To me, the waves that ceaseless broke 

Upon the dangerous coast, 
Hoarsely, and ominously, spoke 

Of all my treasure lost.. 
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Your sea of troubles you have past, 

And found the peaceful shore ; 
I, tempest tossed) and wrecked at last. 

Come home to port no more. 



LOVE ABUSED, 

What is there in the Vale of life 
Half so delightful as a wife, 
When friendship, love, and peace combine 
To stamp the marriage-bond divine i 
The stream of pure and genuine love 
Derives its current from above ; 
And earth a second Eden shows 
^'WhereVfer the healing water flows : 
But ah, if from the dykes and drains 
Of sensual nature's feverish veins, 
Lust, like a lawless, headstrong flood, 
Impregnated with ooze and mud. 
Descending fast on every side, 
Once mingles with the sacred tide. 
Farewell the soul-enlivening scene ! 
The banks that wore a smiling greeti^ 
With rank defilement overspread, 
Bewail their flowery beauties dead. 
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The stream, polluted, dark and dull, 
Difiused into a Stygian pool. 
Through life's last melancholy years 
Is fed with ever-flowing tears. 

Complaints supply the zephyr's part. 
And sigh£ that heave a breaking heart. 

EPITAPH 

On Mr. CHESTER, of Chicheley. 

Tears flow, and cease not, where the good man lies^ 
'Till all who knew him follow to the skies. 
Tears therefore fall, where Chester's ashes sleep ; 
Him, wife, friends, brothers, children, servants 

weep — 
And justly — few shall ever him transcend 
As husband, parent, brother, master, friend, 

EPITAPH 

* 

On Mrs. M. HIGGINS, of Weston. 

Laurels may flourish round the conqueror's tomb, 
But happiest they who win the world to come : 
Believers have a silent field to fight. 
And their exploits are veiled from human sight. 



TO COUNT GRAVINA, fcc. 17i 

They in some nook, -where Ihtle known they dwell, 
Kneel, pray in faith, and rout the hosts of hell ; 
Eternal triumphs crown their toils divine. 
And all those triumphs, Mary, now are thine. 

To Count GRAVINA. 

On hit translating the Author's Song on a Rose into 

Italian Verse. 

My Rose, Gravina, blooms anew, 

And steeped not now in rain. 
But in Castalian streams, by you. 

Will never fade again. 

INSCRIPTION 

For a Stone, erected at the sowing of a Groye- 

of Oaks at Chillington, the Seat of 

Thomas Giffard, Esq. 1790. 

Other stones the xra tell 
When some feeble mortal fell ; 
I stand here to date the birth 
Of these hardy sons of earth. 

Which shall longest brave the sky, 
Storm, and frost ? — ^these Oaks or I ? 
Pass an age or two away, 
I must moulder and decay ; 
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m 

But the years that crumble me 
Shall invigorate the tree, 
Spread the branch, dilate its size, 
Lift its summit to the skies. 

Cherish honour, virtue, truth 1 
So shalt thou prolong thy youth : 
Wanting these, however fast 
Man be fixt, and formed to last. 
He is lifeless even now, 
. Stone at heart, and cannot grow. 

INSCRIPTION 

For a Hermitage in the Author's Garden. 

This cabin, Mary, in my sight appears, 
r Built as it has been in our waning years, 
A rest afforded to our weary feet, 
Preliminary to t he last retreat. 

STANZAS 

Ob the late indecent Liberties taken with the 
Remains of the great Milton. — ^Anno 1790. 

Me too, perchance, in future days. 
The sculptured stone shall show, 






STANZAS.^ ITS 

With Paphian myrUe, or with bays . 
Parnassian, on my brow. 

Biit I, or ere that season come, 

Escaped from every care, 
'Shall reach my refuge in the tomb^ 
^'And sleep securely there.* " 

So sang, in Roman tone and style, 

The youthful bard ere long, 
Ordained to grace his native isle 

With her sublimest song. 

Who, then, but must conceive disdaini^ 

Hearing the deed unblest 
Of wretches who have dared prophane 

His dread sepulchral rest ? 

Ill fare the hands that heaved the stones 

Where Milton's ashes lay, 
lliat trembled not to grasp his bones, 

And steal his dust away. 

Oh ill requited bard I neglect 

Thy living worth rcpayed. 
And blind idolatrous respect 

As much affronts the dead. 

* Forsitan et nostros ducat de marmore vultus 
Kectens aut Paphia myrti aut Pamasside lauri 
Fronde comas-— At ego secura pace quiescam. 

MILTON 

p2 
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A TALE, 

Founded on a Fact which happened in January, 1779. 

Where Humber pours his rich commercial stream, 
There dwelt a wretch, who breathed but to bias* 

phen^e. 
In subterraneous caves his life he led, 
Black as the mine, in which he wrought for bread. 
When on a day, emerging from the deep, 
A sabbath-day, (such sabbaths thousands keep) 
The wages of his weekly toil he bore 
To buy a cock, whose blood might win him more ; 
As if the noblest of the feathered kind 
Were but for battle, and for death designed ; 
As if the consecrated hours were meant 
For sport, to minds on cruelty intent : 
It chanced (such chances Providence obey) 
He met a fellow-labourer on the way. 
Whose heart the same desires had once inflamed — 
But now the savage temper was reclaimed. 
Persuasion on his lips had taken place ; 
For all plead well 'Who plead the cause of grace I ^ 
His iron -heart with scripture he assailed, 
Wooed him to hear a sermon, and prevailed. 
His faithful bow tlie mighty preacher drew. 
Swift, as the lightning-glimpse, the arrow flew ; 
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He wept, he trembled ; cast his eyes around, 
To find a worse than he : But none he found. 
He felt his sins, and wondered he should feeU 
Grace made the wound, and grace alone could heal. 
Now, farewell oaths, and blasphemies, and lies I 
He quits the sinner's, for the martyr's prize. 
That holy day was washed with many a tear. 
Gilded with hope, yet shaded too by fear. 
The next, his swarthy brethren of the mine 
Learned by his altered speech — the change divine I 
Laughed when they should have wept, and swore the 

day 
Was nigh, when he would swear as fast as they. 
" No," said the penitent, " such words shall share 
« This breath no more, devoted now to prayer. 
" Oh ! if thou seest, (thine eye the future sees) 
" That I shall yet again blaspheme, like these ; 
<< Now strike me to the ground, on which I kneel, 
" Ere yet this heart relapses into steel ; 
" Now take me to that Heaven I once defied, 
*< Thy presence, thy embrace!"— -He spoke, and 
died! 
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In Scotland's realm, where trees are few^ 

Nor even shrubs abound ; 
But where, however bleak the view. 

Some better things are found ; 

For husband there and wife may boast 

Their union undefiled ; 
And false ones are as rare almost 

As hedge-rows in the wild : 

In Scotland's realm, forlorn and bare^ 

This history chanced of late— 
This history of a wedded pair, 

A chaffinch and his mate. 

The spring drew near, each felt a breast 

With genial instinct filled ; 
They paired, and only wished a nest, 

But found not where to build. 

The heaths uncovered, and the moors, 
Except with snow and sleet ; 

* This tale is founded on an anecdote which the 
author found in the Buckinghamshire Herald, for Sa- 
turday, June 1, 1793, in the following words. 

Glasgow J Maty 23d. 

In a block or puUy, near the head of the mast o[ a 

gabert, now lying at the Brcomidaw^ there is a ch»f- 
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Sea-beaten rocks and naked shores 
Could yield them no retreat. 

Long time a breeding place they sought, 

*Till both grew vexed and tired ; 
At length a ship arriving, brought 

The good so long desired. 

A ship ! — could such a restless thing 

Afibrd them place to rest ? 
Or was the merchant charged to bring 

The homeless birds a nest ? 

Hush I — silent hearers profit most ! 
This racer of the sea 

Proved kinder to them than the coast- 
It served them with a tree. 

But such a tree ! 'twas shaven deal ; 

The tree they call a mast, 
And had a hollow with a wheel, 

Through which the tackle passed. 

Within that cavity aloft 
Their roofless home they fixt ; 

finch's nest and four eggs. The nest was built while 
the vessel lay at Greenock, and was followed hither 
by both birds. Though the block is occasionally low' 
ered for the inspection of the curious, the birds have 
not forsaken the nest. The cock, however, visits 
the nest but seldom, while the hen never leaves it 
but when she descends to the hulk for food. 
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Formed with materials neat and softy 
Bents, wool, and feathers mixt. 

Four ivory eggs soon pave its floor, 
^^'ith russet specks bedight : — 

The vessel weighs — forsakes the shore^ 
And lessens to the sight. 

The mother bird is gone to sea, 
As she had changed her kind ; 

But goes the mate ? Far wiser, he 
Is doubtless left behind. 

No ! — Soon as from ashore he saw 
The winged mansion move ; 

He flew to reach it, by a law 
Of never failing-love ! 

Then perching at his consort's side^ 

Was briskly borne along ; 
The billows and the blasts defied, 

And cheered her with a song. 

The seaman, with sincere delight^ 
His feathered shipmate eyes. 

Scarce less exulting in the sight, 
Than when he tows a prize. 

For seamen much believe in signs. 

And from a chance so new. 
Each some approaching good divines. 

And may his hopes be true I 
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Hail, honoured land ! a desert, where 

Not even birds can hide, 
Yet parent of this loving pair, 

Whom nothing can divide. 

And ye, who rather than resign 

Your matrimonial plan ; 
Were not afraid to plough the brine 
f In company with man. 

To whose lean country, much disdain 

We Englisti often show ; 
Yet from a richer, nothing gain 

But wantonness and woe. 

Be it your fortune, year by year. 

The same resource to prove ; 
And may ye, sometimes landing here, 

Instruct us how to love ! 

TO THE 

REV. W. CAWTHORNE UNWIN. 

u 

Unwik, 1 should but ill repay 

The kindness of a friend, 
Wliose worth deserves as warm a lay 

As ever friendship penned, < 
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Thy name omitted in a page, 
That -would reclaim a vicious age. 

II* 
An union formed, as mine with thee, 

Not rashly, nor in sport, 
May be as fervent in degree, 

And faithful in its sort. 
And may as rich in comfort prove, 
As that of true fraternal love. 

III. 

The bud inserted in the rind, 

The bud of peach* or rose, 
Adorns, though differing in its kind, 

The stock whereon it grows. 
With flower as sweet, or fruit as fair, 
As if produced by nature there. 

Not rich, I render what I may, 

I seize thy name in haste. 
And place it in this first essay. 

Lest it should prove the last. 
'Tis where it should be— in a plan, 
That holds in view the good of man. 

V. 
The poet's Ijrre, to fix his fame, 
Should be the poet's heart ; 



STANZAS. Ui 

Affection Ugbts » brig^r. flanae 

Than ever blazed by art. 
No mus^ on these linos attend^ 
I sink the poet in the friend. 

4 

STANZAS 

Addressed to lady Hbsksth, by a lady^ la t^tam- 
ing a Poem of Mr. Cowper's, lent to the Writer 
on Condition she should neither show ity nor take 
a Copy. 






What wonder i if my wavering hand 

Had dared to disobey. 
When Hesketh gave a harsh command. 

And Cowper led astray ? 

Then take this tempting gift of thine, 

By .pen uncopled yet : 
ISut canst thou Memor)'- confine, 

Or teach me to forget ? 

More lasting than the touch of art 

Her characters remain ; 
When written by a feeling heart 

On tablets of the brain. 
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COWPERS REPLY, 

f 

./ 

/ To be remembered thus is lame^ 
And in the first degree ; 
And did the few, like her, the samei 
The press might rest ^ me. 

So Homer, in the memory stored 

Of many a Grecian bdle, 
W&8 once preserved — a richer hoardi 

But never lodged so well. 



TRANSLATIONS, 



mtOM THE LATIN OF VINCENT BOURI^ft. 
THE GLOW-WORMi 

I. 
Beneath the hedge, or near tht stream, 

A worm is known to stray ; 
That shows by night a lucid beam> 
Which disappears by day. 

II. 

Oiqiiites have been, and still prevail^ 

From whence his rays proceed ; 
Some give that honour to his tail, 

And others to his head. 

III. 

Bat this is sure— the hand of mighty 
That kindlte op the akie% > 

fiivts Mm a modicum of light 
Proportioned to his siaie. 

IV. 
Perhaps indulgent nature meant 
By such a himp bestowed, 
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To bid the traveller, as he w^t, , 
Be careiful where he trdd : * 

Nor cmsh a wormi whose useful light 
Might serve, however small, 

T<^ shew a^st^inbllng sloue by vig^^ 
And save him from a fiaiU. 

Whatever she meant, this truth divine 

Is legible and plain, 
Tis power almighty bids him shine, 

Nor bids him shine In vain« * 

VII. 

Ye proud and wealthy, let this theme 
Teach humbler thoughts to you, 

Since such a reptile has its gem. 
And boasts its splendour too. 



THE JACKDAW. 

'I'here Is a bird who by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of his note, 
M^ht be supposed a crow ^ 
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A great frequenter of the churchy 
Where bishop-like he finds a perch> 

And dormitory too. ^ 

11. 
Above the steeple shines a platen > 

That turns and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather* 
Look up— your brains begin to swim, 
^Tis in the douds-^that pleases him,* 
He chooses it the rather. 

III. 

Fond of the speculative height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight, . 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and ttie raree show. 
That occupy mankind below, 

Secure and at his ease. 

IV. 

You think, no doubt, he sits and musas 
On future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 
No ; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 
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V. 

He sees that this great roundabout 
, The world, with all its modey root, 

Churchy army, physic, law. 
Its customs, and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his. 

And says^-^what says he ?— Caw. 

Thrice ha|ipy bird I I -too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen 'em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine. 

And such a head between 'em, 

ft 

THE CRICKET, 
h 

III TTLE inmate, full of mirth. 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe'er be thine abode. 
Always harbinger of good, 
Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 
In return thou shalt receive 
3och a strain as I can give. 
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II. 
Thus thy praise shall be exprest^ 
Inoffensive) welcome guest ! 
While the rat is on the scout, 
And the mouse with curious snouts 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 
Frisking thus before the fire, 
Thou hast all thine heart's desire. « 

III. 
Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if akin to thee> 
Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are ; 
Theirs is but a summer's song, 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired, and shrilly and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 

IV. 
Neither night, nor dawn of day« 
Puts a period to the play : 
Sing then— and extend thy span 
Far beyond the elate of man. 
Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent. 

Lives not,' aged though he be, . 

^If a span, compared with th^g; I 
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THE PARROT. 
I. 

In painted plumes superbly drest, 
A native of the gorgeous east. 

By many a billow tost ; 
Poll gains at length the Britidi shore. 
Part of the captain's precious store, 

A present to his toast. 

II. 
Belinda's maids are soibn jn^ferred 
To teach him now and then a word. 

As Poll can master it ; 
But 'tis her own important charge 
To qualify him more at large, 

And make him quite a wit. 

in. 

Sweet Poll ! his doating mistress cries> 
Sweet Poll I the mimic bird replies, 

And calls aloud for sack. 
She next instructs him in the kiss ; 
Tis now a little one, like Miss c 

And now a hearty smack. 

IV. 
And first he aims at what he hears ; 
And listening close with both his ears*, 

Just catches at the sound ; 
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Bot soon articulates aloud, 

Much to the amusemeDt of the crowd, 

And stuns the neighbours round, 

V. 
A querulous old woman's voice 
His humorous talent next employs, 

He scolds and gives the lie. 
And now he sings, and now is sick. 
Here Sally, Susan,' come, come quick^ 

Poor Poll is like to die ! 

VI. 
Belinda and her bird t 'tis rare 
To meet with sildi a wdl matchod paii;, 

The language and the tone, 
Each character in every part 
Sustained with so much grace and art, 

And both in. anfeon. 

vn. 

When children first begin to spell, 
And itaiifroer out a sy]lat>le, 

We think them tedious creatures ; 
But difficulties soon abate. 
When birds are to be taught to prate, 

Aqd women are the teachers. 
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THE THRACIAN, 

Thracian parents, at his birth, 
Mourn their babe with many « tear> 

But with undissembled mirth, 
Place him breathless on his bier. 

Greece and Rome, with equal scorn, 

^ Oh the savages !" exclaim. 
Whether they rejoice or mourn, 

Well-entitled to the name 1 

But the cause of this concern 
And this pleasure, would itity. trace^ 

Even they might somewhat learn 
From the savages of Thrace. 

RECIPROCAL KVSiDKESdi 

The primary Law of Nature. 

Androcles, from his injured lord, in dread 

Of instant death, to Lybia's desert fled ; 

Tired with his toilsome flight, and parched with heafy 

He spied, at length, a cavern's cool retreat. 

But scarce had given to rest his weary framey 

When, hugest of its kind, a lion came : 

He roared af^roachmg ; but the savage dm 

To plaintive murmurs changed, arrived within^ 
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And vrith expressive looks his lifted paw 
Presenting) aid implored from whom he saw^ 
llie fugitive, through terror at a stand. 
Dared not awhile a£R>rd his trembling hand, 
But bolder grown at length, inherent found 
A pointed thorn, and drew it from the wound. 
The cure was wrought ; he wiped the sanious flood, 
And firm and free from pain the lion ytood. 
Again he seeks the wilds, and day by day 
Regales his inmate with the parted prey. 
I^or he disdains the dole, though unprepared, 
Spread on the ground, and with a Hon shared. 
But thus to live — still lost, sequestered still- 
Scarce seemed his lord's revenge an heavier ill. 
Home, native home { — Oh might he but repair I— - 
He must, he will, though death attends him there. 
He goes, and doomed to perish, on ^e sands 
Of the full theatre unpitied stands ! 

ft 

When, lo I the self-same lion from his cage 
Flies to devour him, famished into rage. 
He flies, bat viewing in his purposed prey 
The man, his healer, paqses on lus way, 
And, softened by remembranoe into sweet 
And kind composure, crouches at his feet. 

Mute with astonishment the assembly gaze ; 
3ut why, ye Romans ? When<?e youy mute amas^ 
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All this is natural— Natnre bade him rend 
An enemy ; she bids him spare a Mend. 

A MANU£L 

More ancient than the Art of Printing, and not to 
^ be found in any Catalogue. 

There is a book, which we may call 

(Its excellence is such) 
Alone a library, though small ; • ^ 

The ladies thumb it much. 

Words none, things num'rous it contains : 
And, things with words compared, 

Who needs be told, that has his brains, 
Which merits most regard ? 

Ofttimes its leaves of scarlet hue 

A golden edging boast ; 
And opened, it displays to view 

Twelve pages at the most. 

Nor name, nor title, stamped behind 

Adorns its outer part ; 
But all within 'tis richly lined, 

A magazine of art. 

The whitest hands that secret hoard 
Oft visit ; and the fair 
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Preserve it in their bosom stored. 
As with a miser's care. 

Thence implements of every size. 

And formed for various use, 
(They need but to consult their eyes) 

They readily produce. 

The largest and the longest kind 

Possess the foremost page, 
A sort most needed by the blind, 

Or nearly such from age. 

The full-charged leaf, which next ensues. 

Presents in bright array 
The smaller sort, which matrons use, . 

Not quite so blind as they. 

'I'he third, the fourth, the fifth supply 

What their occasions ask, 
Who with a more disiceming eye 

Perform a nicer task. 

But still with regular decrease, 

From size to size they fall, '^ 

In every leaf grow less and less j- 

The last are least of all. 

Oli I what a fuiul of genius, pent 
In narrow sjjace, is here ? 

VOL. III. ft 
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This volume's method and intent^ 
How luminous and clear ! 

li leaves no reader at a loss 

Or posed, whoever reads ; 
No commenUtor's tedious gloss, 

Nor even index needs. 
ScawhlBodley's many thousands o'eri 

No book is treasure^J there, 
Nor yet in Granta's numerous store, 

That may with this compare. 

No I— Rival none in either host 

Of this was ever seen, 
Or that contents could justly boast 

So brilliant and so keen. 

AN iENIGMA. 

A NEBDLE small, as small can be, 
In bulk and use surpasses me. 

Nor is my purchase dear ; 
For little, and almost for nought, 
As many of my kind are bought 

As days are in the year. 
Yet though but little use we boast, 
And are procured at little cost, 
The labour is not light, 
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IfTor few artificers it asksy 
All skilful in their several tasks^ 
To fashion us aright. 

One fuses metal o'er the fire^ 
A second draws it into wire, 

The shears another plies, ♦ 

Who clips in lengths the brazen thread 
For him, who, chafing every shred. 

Gives all an equal size. 
A fifth prepares, exact and round, 
The knob, with which it must be crowned ^ 

His follower makes it fast ; 
And with his mallet and his file 
To shape the point, employs a whilft 

The seventh, and the last. 

Now, therefore, Oedipus ! declare 
What creature, wonderful, and rare, 

A process, that obtains 
Its purpose with so much ado. 
At last produces I— Tell me true, 

And take me for your pains! 

SPARROWS 

2lf-domesticated in Trinity College, Cambridge*. 

None ever shared the social feast, * ' 

Or as an inmate, or a gaest. 
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Beneath the celebrated dome, 
Where once Sir Isaac had his home^ 
Who saw not, (and with some delight 
Perhaps he viewed the novel sight) 
How numerous, at the tables thei e. 
The sparrows beg their daily fare. 
For there,,in every nook and cell, 
Where such a family may dwell, 
Sure as the vernal season comes 
Their nests they weave in hope of crumb§, 
Which kindly given, may serve with food 
Convenient their unfeathered brood ; 
And oft as with its summons clear 
The warning bell salutes their ear, 
Sagacious listeners to the sound, 
They flock from all the fields around, 
To reach the hospitable hall. 
None more attentive to the call. 
Arrived, the pensionary band. 
Hopping and chirping, close at hand. 
Solicit what they soon receive. 
The sprinkled, plenteous donative. 
Thus is a multitu^, though large. 
Supported at a trivial charge ; 
^single doit would overpay 
The expenditure of every daj, 
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And -who can grudge so small a grace 
To suppliants, natives of the place ? 

FAMILIARITY DANGEROUS. 

As in her ancient mistress' lap. 

The youthful tabby lay, 
They gave each other many a tap, 

Alike disposed to play. 

But strife ensues. Puss waxes warm, 

AT)d with protruded claws 
ploughs all the length of Lydia's arai, 

Mere wantonness the cause. 

At opce^ resentful of the deed, 
. She shakes her to the ground 
\yith many a threat, that she shall bleed 
With still a deeper wound. 

But Lydia, bid thy fury rest 1 

It was a venial stroke, 
For she that will with kittens jest 

Should bear a kitten's joke. 

INVITATfON 

TO THE REDBREAST. 

SWekt bird, whom the winter constrains-^ 
And seldom another it can— - 

R 2 
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To seek a retreat, while he reigns, 
hi the wdl-shdtered dwellings of mai^ 

Who never canst seem to intrude, 
Though in all places equally free, 

Come, oft as the season is rude ! 
Thou art sure to be welcome to me, 

At sight of the first feeble ray 

That pierces the clouds of the eas^ 
To inveigle thee every day 

My window shall show thee a feast. 
For taught by experience, I know 

Thee mindful of benefit long ; 
And that, thankfiil for all I bestow. 

Thou wilt pay me with many a song. 

Then, soon as the swell of the buds 

Bespeaks the renewal of spring, 
Fly hence, if thou wilt, to the woods ; 

Or where it shall please thee to sing : 
And shouldst thou, compelled by a frost, 

Come again to my window or door, 
Poubt not an afiectionate hostl * 

Only pay, as thou paidest me before*. 

Thus music must needs be confest 
To flow from a fountain above, 

Else how should it work in the breast 
Unchangeable friendship and love 
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And who on the globe can be foand^ 

Save your generations and our8> 
That can be delighted by soandj 

Or boasts any musical powers ? 

STRADA'S NIGHTINGALE. 

The shepherd touched his reed ; sweet Philomef 
Essayed, and oft essayed to catch the strain^ 

And treasuring, as on her ear they fell. 
The numbers, echoed note for note again. 

The peevish youth, who ne^er had found before 

A rival of his skill, indignant hetird, 
And soon (for various was his tuneful store) 

In loftier tones defied the simple bird. 

She dared the task, and rising as he rose, 
With all the force that passion gives, inspired^ 

Returned the sounds awhile, but in the close 
£3diausted fell, and at his feet expired. 

Thus strength and skill prevailed. O fatal strife ! 

By the poor songstress playfully begun ; 
And O sad victory ; which cost thy life— 

And he may wish that he had never won ! 
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Trivial the spot, yet such the rage 

With which the combatants engage, 

•Twcre hard to tell \vho covets most 

The prize^at whatsoever cost. 

The pleadings swell. Words still suffice^ 

No single word but has its price. 

No term but yields some fair pretence^ 

For novel and increased expense. 

Defendant thus becomes a name, 
Which he that bore it may disclaim ; 
Since both, in one description blended, 
,Are plaintifis— when the suit is ended. 

THE INNOCENT THIEF. 

Not a flower can be found in the fields, 
Or the spot that we till for our pleasure, 

From the largest to least, but it yields 
The bee, never-wearied, a treasure. 

Scarce any she quits unexplored. 
With a diligence truly exact ; 

Yet, steal what she may for her hoard. 
Leaves evidence— none of the fact. 

Her lucrative task she pursues. 
And pilfers with so much address, 

That none of their odour they lose, 
Nor charm by their beauty the le^s. 
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Hf ot thus inoffensively preys - « . 

The canker .worm ; inrdweUing foe 1 
His voracity not thus ^may s 

The sparrow, the finch, or the crow. 

The worm, more expensively fed, 

The pride of the garden devours ; 
And birds {Mck the seed from the bed, 

Still less to be quired than the flowery. 

But she, with such delicate skill. 

Her pillage so fits for our use, 
*That the chymist in vain with his still 

Would labour the like to produce. 

Then grudge not her temperate meals^ 

Nor a benefit blame as a theft ; 
Since, stole she not all that she steals, 

Neither honey, qor wax would be left* 

THE TEARS OF A PAINTER. 

Apelles, hearing tliat his boy 
Had just expired — his only joy ! 
Although the sight with anguish tore himj 
Bade place his dear remains before him. 
He seized his brush, his colours spread ; 
And — ^' Oh I my child, accept" — ^he said^ 
*' (*Tis all that I can now bestow,) 
'' TWs tribute of a, father's woe V^ 
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Thai, faithful to the two-ibid part, 
Both of his feelings and his art, 
He closed his eyes, with tender care, 
And formed at once a fellow pair. 
His brow, with amber locks beset, 
And lips he drew, not lived yet ; 
And shaded all that he had done, 
To a just image of his son. 

Thus far is well. But view again 
Tlie cause of thy paternal pain I 
Thy melancholy task fulfil I 
It needs the last, last touches still. 
Again his pencil's power he tries, 
For on his lips a smile he spies ; 
And still his cheek unfaded shows 
The deepest damask of the rose. 
Then, heedful to the finished whole, 
With fondest eagerness he stole, 
*Till scarce himself distinctly knew 
The cherub copied from the true. 

Now, painter, cease ! thy task is done ; 
Long lives this image of thy son : 
Nor short-lived shall the glory prove^ 
<')r of thy labour, or thy love. 
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FROM THE GREEK OF JULIANUS. 

A spARTANf his compAnions slaini 

Alone from battle fled ; 
His motheri kindling with disdain 

That she had borne hini) struck him dead : 

I 

For courage, and not birth alone^ 
In Sparta, testifies a son. 

ON THE SAME, BY PALLADAS. 

A Spartan, 'scaping from the fight, 
His mother met him in his flight. 
Upheld a faulchion to his breast, 
And thus the fugitive addressed ; 

'^ Thou canst but live to blot with shame 
^' Indelible thy mother's name, 
" Wliile every breath that thou shalt draw 
'^ Ofiends against thy country's law i 
^^ But if thou perish by this hand, 
^^ Myself, indeed, throughout the land, 
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^^ To my dishonour shall be known 
^ The mother still of such a son ; 
^ ButjSparta will be safe and fr^y 
^' And that shall serve to comfort me.** 

AN EPITAPH. 

My name— my comitry— what are they to thee ? 
What— whether base or proad) my pedigree ? 
Perhaps I ht surpassed all other men— 
Perhaps I fell below them all-— what then ? 
Suffice ity stranger, that thou seest a tomb — 
Thou knowest its. use — ^it hides— no matter whom. 

ANOTHER. 

Take to thy bosom, gentle earth, a swain 
With much hard labour in thy service worn. 
He set the vines that clothe yon ample plain^ 
And he these olives that the vale adorn. 

He filled with grain the glebe^ the rills he led 
Through this green herbage, and those fruitful 

bowers : 
Thou, therefore, Earth, lie lightly on his head, 
jfjis hoary head^ and deck his grave with flowers. 
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ANOTHER. 

Paikter, this likeness is too strong, 
And we shall mourn the dead too long. 

ANOTHER, 

At three-score winters end I died 
A cheerless being, sole and sad ; 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wish my fether never had. 

BY CALLIMACHUS. 

At mom we placed on his funeresLl bier 
Yomig Melanippus ; and at even-tide, 
Unable to sustain a loss so dear, 
By her own hand his blooming uster died. 

Thus Aristippus mourned his noble race. 
Annihilated by a double blow ; 
Nor son could hope, nor daughter more to embrace 
And all Gyrene saddened at his woe. 

ON MILTIADES. 

MiLTiAOES, Uiy valour best 
(Although in every region known) 
The men of Persia can attest, 
Taught by thyself at Marathon. 
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ON AN INFANT* 

Bewail not much, my parents, me^ the prey 
Of ruthless Ades, and sepolchered here 
An infant, in my fifth scarce finished year. 
He found all sportive, innocent, and gay, 
Your young Callioiachus; and if I knew 
Not many joys, my griefs were also few. 

BY HERACUDES. 

In Gnidus bom, the consort I became 
Of Euphron. Aretimias was my name. 
His bed I shaded, nor proved a barren bride. 
But bore two children at a birth, and died. 
One child I leave to solace and uphold 
Euphron hereafter, when infirm and old \ 
And one, for his remembrance sake, I beai^ 
To Pluto's realm, till he shall join me there. 

ON AN UGLY FELLOW. 

B£wAR£, my friend, of chrystal brook, 
Or fountain, lest that hideous hook, 

Thy nose, thou chance to see. 
Narcissus fate would then be thine. 
And, self-detested, thou wouldst pine 

As ^If-enamoured he. 
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ON THE ASTROLOGERS. 

Thk Astrologers did all alike presage 
My uncle's dying in extreme M age ; 
One only disagreed. But he was wise. 
And spoke not till he heard the funeral cries* 

ON A MISER. 

Thet call thee rich, I deem thee poofw 
Since, if thou darest not use thy store^ 
But savest it only for thine heirs. 
The treasure is not thine, but theirs. 

ANOTHER. , 

A Miser, traversing his house. 
Espied, unusual there, a mousey 
And thus his uninvited guest. 
Briskly nquisitive, addressed : 
** Tell me, my dear, to what cause is it 
^ I owe this unexpected visit V* 
The mouse her host obliquely eyed, 
And, smiling, pleasantly replied, 
<* Fear not, good fellow, for your hoards 
^ I ocmie to lodge, and not to board.' 

s % 
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ON PEDIGREE, FROM EPICHARMUS. 

* 
Mt mother, if thou lore me, name no more 

My noble birth. Sounding at every breath 

My noble birth, thou killest me. Thither fly, 

As to their only refuge, all from whom 

Nature withholds all good besides : they boast 

Their noble birth, conduct us to the tombs 

Of their forefathers, and from age to age 

Ascending, trumpet their illustrious race. 

But whom hast thou beheld, or canst thou name, 

Derived from no forefathers ? Such a man 

Lives not ; for how could such be bom at all ? 

And-if it chance, that, native of a land 

F^ distant, or in infancy deprived 

Of all his kindred, one who cannot trace 

His origin, exist, why deem him sprui^ 

From baser ancestry than theirs who can ? 

My mother, he whom nature at his birth 

Endowed with virtuous qualities, although 

An ^thiop and a slave, is nobly bom. 
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EPIGRAMS 

TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN OF 

OWEN. 

Wrsh litUe more than boiyhk age^ 
I deemed mysdf almost a sage ; 

But now seem worthier to be stiled) 
For ignorance^-almost a child. 

ON ONE IGNORANT AND ARROGANT. 

Thou mayest of double ignorance boast, 
Who knowest not that thou nothing knowest, 

PRUDENT SIMPLICITY. 

That thou mayest injure no man, dove-like be. 
And serpent-like, that none may injure thee! 

TO A FRIEND IN DISTRES& 

I WISH thy lot, now bad, still worse, my friend, 
For when at worst, they say, things always mend I 

RETALIATION. 

The works of ancient Bards divine^ 
AuJusy thou scom'st to T«ad« 
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And should posterity read thinc^ 
It would be strange indeed ! 



SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 



CoNTEMFLATEy ivlien the sun 
Thy death, with deep reflectioii ; 

And when again he rising shines^ 
Thy day of resurrection. 
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